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ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 303. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreixn institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp.96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced iu the same number of pages. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1 oo. 

Containing a development of the varb ; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different 
periods of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure. simple, 
idiomatic English, It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
. by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1 50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of Pre: ident Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 


A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type, Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage ) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under 
Standing and use of the English language. - 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any one, even without previous tamiliarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may With its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room. -In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a iteans of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering clussification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transf-rring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute cane be successfully commenced at a very early 
age. In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thonght, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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JOSHUA FOSTER. 


[Tue first article in the last volume of the Annals was a biographical 
sketch of the late Benjamin D. Pettengill. It stated that before his death 
he had completed for publication a sketch of his life-long friend and co- 
laborer, Mr. Joshua Foster, who, contrary to the expectation of them both, 
survived him. Mr. Foster died at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 
20th of November iast, and Mr. Pettengill’s sketch of his dear friend and 
associate, who followed instead of preceding him into the Silent Land, is 
now published, as he desired, in the Annals. The sketch, which was 
prepared by Mr. Pettengill at Mr. Foster’s special request, was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Foster shortly after it was written in 1887, who, in returning 
it to Mr. Pettengili, said: ‘‘I return herewith the life, with such slight 
corrections as seemed to me necessary to make. You are remarkably cor- 
rect in the narrative part; the part relating to character, qualifications, 
and career I do not desire to touch. If one who knows me so well as you 
do, and who has known me so long, can find it possible to form so favor- 
able an opinion of me and my life, I think I ought to be satisfied.” —E. A. F.] 

Seventeen years ago, it fell to my lot to write for the Annals 
a sketch of the life of A. B. Hutton, Principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, then lately deceased. 
A similar duty has now been assigned me : to give some account 
of the career and character of Mr. Hutton’s successor, Joshua 
Foster. Probably I am better acquainted with the subject 
than any other person, having been in almost daily association 
with Mr. Foster for more than forty-five years. I therefore 
willingly undertake the task which seems to belong to me. 

Joshua Foster, the fourth principal of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, was born near Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia Co., Pennsylvania, July 10, 1813. His father, 
Thomas Foster, who was of English descent, was of a Massa- 
chusetts family, and his mother, whose maiden name was 
Hannah Green, was a native of Rhode Island. 

White Joshua was yet a child the family removed to Penn’s 


Manor, Bucks Co., Penn., where the little boy attended a 
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Friend’s school, and learned to work on a farm. When he was 
twelve years old, as I have been informed, he could plough a 
field with a two-horse team, and do most of the other farm-work 
of a man. 

At the age of fourteen years he became apprenticed to the 
firm of Boardman & Hart, of New York City, to learn the trade 
of a worker in britannia metals. He soon became expert at his 
business, and won the favor of his employers by his faithful- 
ness, industry, and good conduct. He was fond of books, and 
spent most of his leisure time in reading and study. During 
his apprenticeship he attended the Allen Street Presbyterian 
Church, where, during a revival, he became hopefully converted 
to religion. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship, his employer’s family 
and friends, with whom he was a great favorite, formed the 
project of having him educated for the Christian ministry. This 
plan was agreeable to Mr. Foster, who immediately began prep- 
aration for college under the tuition of the Rev. J. J. Owen. 

In 1835, he entered the Freshman class of the University of 
the city of New York; and remained a student there till the 
summer of 1838. At this time an interregnum of several 
months occurred in the exercises of the college, occasioned by 
a difficulty which arose between the professors and the chan- 
cellor of the University. At this juncture, Mr. Foster, to eke 
out his slender means for completing his education, sought for 
employment as a teacher. He was acquainted with the Rev. 
Samuel R. Brown, then a teacher in the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb and afterwards missionary to China, 
who was aware of Mr. Foster’s wishes. Mr. Brown, happening 
to pay a visit to the Pennsylvania Institution about this time, 
was informed of a vacancy then existing there in the corps of 
teachers, and recommended Mr. Foster for the position. Mr. 
Foster, being apprised of the opening, applied for the place and 
obtained it. 

He became a teacher of the Institution in October, 1838, 
and never afterwards found it convenient to resume his studies 
at the University. He soon showed great facility in the acqui- 
sition of the signs used by the deaf, and an especial adaptedness 
to the work of their instruction. It was the custom in those 
days for a teacher to take all the pupils admitted to the Insti- 
tution in a certain year, and carry them through their course ; 
very little was then done in the way of grading pupils. It 
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happened that Mr. Foster’s class that year contained an unusual 
number of unintelligent deaf-mutes; he found it hard work to 
bring this portion of the class to a correct use of the English 
language, and at times he was much discouraged. But this, 
being the usual experience of the very best teachers with pupils 
of this character in the circumstances described, did not injure 
Mr. Foster’s reputation as an instructor. With most of the 
pupils of this class he was very successful ; he both interested 
them in their studies and won their respect and regard. He 
had great skill in relating narratives and in explaining subjects 
by means of signs, and never failed to have his instructions 
understood, and to make a lasting impression. 

He had quite a predilection for the study of natural history, 
particularly zoology, botany, and ornithology. He delivered a 
course of lectures on zoology before the assembled pupils in 
chapel, which were a source of great profit and interest to all 
who attended them. Every year, while a teacher, he was accus- 
tomed to spend most of his leisure time in the proper season in 
cultivating a garden of flowers attached to the Institution. For 
years, every available space in his school-room was occupied 
with cages filled with singing birds. 

He was accustomed at stated times to deliver a course of 
lectures to his class on English history, which created almost 
as much interest throughout the Institution as in his own proper 
class. 

He gained and maintained a high reputation as a successful 
instructor, and Mr. Hutton in speaking of his teachers was often 
heard to say that Mr. Foster was “one of a thousand.” Mr. 
Hutton had great confidence in Mr. Foster’s ability and pru- 
dence, and whenever he had occasion to be absent from his duties 
always left the Institution in his charge. 

In the summer of 1870, when Mr. Foster had been a teacher 
for about thirty-two years, Mr. Hutton, who had been for some 
time in ill health, died while on a visit to his sister in Stuyvesant, 
New York. Mr. Foster, who was then, as usual, acting in the 
principal's place, had no ambition to become Mr. Hutton’s per- 
manent successor, and took no measures to secure the position. 
He disliked the responsibilities and cares appertaining to the 
principalship ; but as he was the wxanimous choice of the direc- 
tors, teachers, pupils, and deaf-mute graduates for the place, he 
felt constrained to accept it; and in the discharge of his new 
duties he did not disappoint the expectations of his many ad- 
mirers. 


Joshua Foster. 


Following the general methods of his accomplished predeces- 
sor, with great wisdom and prudence, he successfully adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Institution for the next fourteen years. 

During Mr. Hutton’s and Mr. Foster’s incumbency of the 
principalship, the Institution resembled in its management a 
large and well-ordered family, and was carried on more on the 
principal of co-operation than of competition, which is no doubt 
the best way to conduct a school, when it can be thus managed, 
with success. 

As long as his health was such as to enable him to pay the 
necessary attention to his duties, the order and discipline main- 
tained throughout the Institution were excellent. and the im- 
provement of the pupils in respect to the chief object aimed at 
(which was to give the whole body of the pupils, during their 
short term of instruction, as good a knowledge of written lan- 
guage as possible) was, I think, equal to that of any institution 
in the country. In Mr. Foster’s time, as was the old method, 
no thorough training was attempted in any branch of knowledge 
except language, as it was thought that, during the short time 
the pupils remained at school, an almost exclusive attention to 
that study was demanded by their condition. I have been sur- 
prised to find that many deaf-mutes instructed during his 
administration have now, by the education received at the 
Institution, supplemented by their own efforts after leaving 
school, become enabled to express themselves in the English 
language almost as well as educated persons who hear and speak. 
While Mr. Foster was principal, the pupils who needed the most 
attention received the most; more care was bestowed upon dull 
scholars than on the more highly gifted, and a good degree of 
success was attained in the instruction of many who had been 
thought incapable of education. 

Mr. Foster was of a retiring disposition and never acquired 
the habit of fluent extemporaneous speech ; he, therefore, very 
much disliked to appear before a public audience; but when the 
necessity for him to make a public exhibition was evident he 
always braced himself up to the work, and his frequent exhibi- 
tions of the pupils before the Legislature at Harrisburg and 
elsewhere were invariably highly successful. 

In 1881 his health began to fail; he had a severe cough and 
became very thin and weak; his disorder was thought at first to 
be in consequence of some exposure to malarial influences ; 
afterwards it was termed a bronchial complaint. The precise 
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nature of his illness was never clearly defined by his physicians. 
At times he rallied somewhat, and for a year or two afterwards 
had for a portion of the time a comfortable state of health, but 
in the winter of 1883-4, his constitution having apparently en- 
tirely broken down, the office of vice-principal was created, and 
Mr. A. L. E. Crouter was, at Mr. Foster’s suggestion, worthily 
selected to fill that position. 

In the summer of 1884, Mr. Foster, having arrived at the age 
of seventy-one years, and seeing little prospect of a restoration 
of his health, became convinced that he was not likely to be of 
much further use to the Institution. Accordingly he resigned 
his position, which resignation took effect on the first of the 
following October. Having received an invitation from his niece, 
Mrs. Booraem, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, to take up his 
residence with her, he accepted it.* 

Before leaving the scene of his labors he generously pre- 
sented his large and valuable library and extensive and choice 
collection of framed pictures to the Institution. 

The departure from the Institution was the occasion of his 
receiving many testimonials from those with whom he had in 
any way been associated during his long career, expressing much 
regard for him personally, sorrow for his ill health, regret at his 
leaving, and gratitude for his past services; and the Board of 
Directors ordered that a portrait of him should be painted by 
a distinguished artist and placed on the walls of the Institution. 

During his forty-six years of service as teacher and principal, 
Mr. Foster succeeded in a remarkable degree in gaining the 
respect, affection, and confidence of all acquainted with him. 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” is the verdict that all 
are ready to render him. 

In person Mr. Foster was tall, erect, and well proportioned. 
His forehead was high, his face rather long and spare, his fea- 
tures were prominent, and his countenance, when in repose, had 
a grave and serious expression. In youth and middleage his .- 
hair was black and abundant, and he usually wore a full beard. 
His complexion was dark, his gait slow and deliberate, and his 
manners were dignified and courteous. 

He had a well-balanced character, marked by few or no eccen- 
tricities. Phrenologically speaking, intellectually, the perceptive 
were his leading faculties; but his reflective powers were also 


* Mr. Foster continued to reside with his niece in New Brunswick uutil 
his death.—E. A. F. + 
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large. He had also large benevolence, conscientiousness, and 
firmness, sufficient self-respect, and not too much approbative- 
ness and acquisitiveness. He was possessed of excellent com- 
mon sense, and could be relied upon, uninfluenced by any 
improper motives, to come to a just decision on any matter 
which might come before him in regard to which he was well 
informed. 

His temperament was cool and equable; not liable to undue 
excitement nor sudden impulses. He had great self-control, 
and never had quarrels of crimination and recrimination with 
any one. He never scolded nor flew into a passion, but mani- 
fested his displeasure towards any who had given him offence 
rather by a few dispassionate words, followed by coolness and 
reserve, than by violent language and other demonstrations of 
anger. 

In sickness and trouble he exhibited remarkable patience, 
endurance, and firmness of purpose. When his health began 
to fail, he had been for years in the constant habit of tobacco 
smoking, but, on the advice of his physician, he then entirely 
abandoned the practice at once and forever. 

He was no self-seeker, and in all he did, as teacher and prin- 
cipal, seemed to be actuated more by a desire rightly to perform 
his duty and to benefit those who looked up to him for instruc- 
tion than by ambition for personal elevation or to win ap- 
plause. 

He was not an egotist, and with innate modesty instinctively 
shrank, in conversation or writing, from any expressions in- 
volving self-assertion or self-praise. ‘Let another praise thee, 
and not thine own mouth ; a stranger and not thine own lips,” 
was the principle on which he acted. 

He was honest and straightforward in all his dealings with 
his subordinates, and never descended to artifice to accomplish 
his ends. Being honorable and high-minded himself, he de- 
tested every exhibition of dissimulation, duplicity, and meanness 
in others. 

He was very compassionate toward the poor and afflicted, 
especially toward the deaf, and was liberal in his benefactions 
for their relief. His acts of benevolence were mostly private 
and always unostentatious. 

In conducting the affairs of the Institution he was very con- 
servative, and indisposed to material and sudden changes. He 
was suspicious of new methods, preferring, in general, the old 
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and tried paths to any new ones. Possibly too much conserva- 
tism was a fault of Mr. Foster’s disposition while principal ; at 
least his youthful and enterprising successor thinks so. Mr. 
Foster having assumed the principalship at the mature age of 
fifty-seven, it was in the course of nature, perhaps, that at that 
age the centripetal should be asomewhat stronger impelling force 
with him than the centrifugal. 

Like his immediate predecessor, he mingled little in general 
society, and was not a man of affairs, but was entirely devoted 
to his especial work, being rarely absent from his post of duty. 

Following in the steps of his predecessor, also, he was never 
married; not that he had any aversion to female society, or to 
the family relation, but because the circumstances of his posi- 
tion seemed to render marriage in his case inexpedient. 

Socially, his conversation was instructive and he could tell 
a good story, but he was not given to flights of fancy, and rarely 
indulged in sallies of wit. 

In speech, he was discreet in his utterances, reticent in regard 
to all matters of private concern, secretive where secrecy was 
important; but, in general, was frank and outspoken with those 
with whom he daily associated. 

As a scholar, historical studies were his preference; and he 
had a wonderful memory of facts and events, but was not partial 
to the exact sciences. 

As a writer his style was clear, plain, and unadorned. 

In religion he was a liberal Presbyterian, and in politics a 
moderate Republican. 

He was a zealous and successful teacher, a prudent and well- 
beloved principal, a pleasant companion, a faithful friend, a 
sincere Christian, and an unselfish, honest man. 

The trait of character that contributed most to Mr. Foster’s 
usefulness, and for which he will be the longest remembered, 
was that he had a rare talent for communicating knowledge 
and for inspiring the love of it in others. He was a born 
teacher, and, as an instructor of the deaf, was the right man in 
the right place. For this reason, and because as a man he was 
worthy of all respect and contidence, his memory will ever be 
cherished by all who knew him. 

BENJAMIN D. PETTENGILL, M. A., 


Teacher in the Pennsylwania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1839-1884. 
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A VISIT TO A GERMAN SCHOOL. 


[Two years ago Mr. A. F. Fehmers, an experienced teacher, now head- 
teacher in the excellent School for the Deaf at Rotterdam, spent a week in 
visiting the Institution at Frankfort-on-the-Main, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Vatter, which is regarded in Germany as a model school. Mr. 
Walther, in his ‘‘ Geschichte des Taubstummen-Bildungswesens” (p. 400), 
refers to it as exceptionally favored among the German schools in its cir- 
cumstances, having alarger proportion of teachers to the number of pupils 
than is usual. On his return to Rotterdam Mr. Fehmers made a full 
report of his visit to the Principal of the Rotterdam School, the venerable 
Dr. Hirsch, which was published in the report of that Institution for 1887. 
Luter in the same year a German translation of this report was published 
under the title of ‘‘ Hine Stimme des Auslandes tber eine deutsche Taub- 
stummenanstalt” (‘A Voice from Abroad concerning a German Deaf-Mute 
Institution ”), Frankfort a. M., H. Bechhold, 1887, 8vo, pp. 31. The fol- 
lowing article is translated from the German edition, with considerable 
abridgement and omission however, by GEorcr W. VepiTz, M. A., teacher 
in the Colorado Institute, Colorado Springs, Colo.—E. A. F.] 

My Dear Sir: You are well acquainted with the writings on 
deaf-mute education produced during the last fifteen years by 
Mr. John Vatter, the talented Superintendent of the Deaf-Mute 
Institution at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Your gratification with 
these productions, which, besides their theoretical value, give 
evidence of great practical insight, induced us, in accordance 
with your wishes, to translate several of them for discussion in 
our monthly meetings. My sympathy with his pedagogic 
opinions in general, and with his methods in different branches 
of deaf-mute instruction in particular, for a long time made me 
wish to know his school as well as himself personally—to see 
his classes in session and to observe the results of his instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Vatter is a man in the prime of life, having been born in 
1842. After training in primary instruction he was, in his nine- 
teenth year, appointed teacher in the school at Wirtingen, under 
the direction of William Hirzel, “to whom it was a pleasure to 
introduce the energetic young man into the methods of deaf- 
mute education” (Walther’s History). Two years later he 
exchanged this position for another in the school at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. “Through his industry, faithfulness, and con- 
spicuous ability he won the full confidence of his Board ” (bid), 
who, on the death of the then principal, J. G. Rapp, entrusted 
him, on the first of April, 1874, in his thirty-second year, with 
the superintendency of the school. 
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The school is situated in the northern limits of this prosper- 
ous and beautiful commercial city, and has a rural aspect. A 
quadrangular flower and vegetable garden, about four acres in 
extent, with plenty of fruit and shade trees and a fine play- 
ground, surrounds the building, which is likewise quadrangular 
and built in simple style. Twenty-six children find a home 
here, and together with Vatter’s family, two male and one female 
teacher, and the usual number of servants, form the entire house- 
hold of the school. All these children, whether rich or poor, 
of different social station and religious belief, receive the same 
simple, affectionate, and excellent training. 

You are well aware that a boarding-school is far more ex- 
pensive than a day school, and in a great measure this is the 
case here. Each child costs the management about 1,000 marks, 
or $240 per year, the taxes on buildings, grounds, and furniture 
not included. The city of Frankfort covers any incidental de- 
ficiency, and in return the school is under obligation to educate 
all Frankfort deaf-mutes. At present these make up fifteen of 
the twenty-six inmates. The others are mostly from different 
parts of Germany ; one child is from St. Petersburg, and another 
from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. A. Is-the outward appear- 
ance of the school such as to lead one to suppose it would require 
so large a sum for its maintenance? Not at all. Everything 
external is very simple. The two school-rooms, which are con- 
nected with each other by a very wide door, will not bear com- 
parison with our beautiful and roomy apartments, though they 
are large and airy enough for the few children who receive in- 
struction in them. Five tables painted black, so that a few 
words may be written on them if necessary, the requisite num- 
ber of cane-seated chairs, a few school slates, a few cupboards 
for drawing materials and other school-room implements, and a 
few pictures and maps on the walls, constitute the simple fur- 
nishings, and certainly make no very dazzling impression. Aids 
in teaching, however, there were in great abundance, as I had 
occasion to notice at every lesson I attended. 

School begins promptly at 8 o’clock. At this, to us Dutch 
teachers, unusually early hour, I presented myself at the school 
during the first days of August. My introduction to Mr. Vatter 
was brief and hearty. Thanks to your well-known name, my 
request by mail, prior to my departure from Rotterdam, to visit 
his school had been granted with the greatest cordiality. After 
I had delivered your messages I entered the school-room, where 
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the pupils at once arose and welcomed me with “Good morn- 
ing” (a German custom). Mr. Vatter offered me a seat in the 
highest division, where I attended an hour’s lesson in history 
given by himself. The topic was one of the first chapters of 
German history, based on Andra’s “Stories from German His- 
tory,” quite a copious school-book, which the pupils held open 
before them. From the beginning of the lesson, which was 
given partly in interrogatories, partly in explanatory form, I was 
surprised not only at the remarkably sonorous, pure, and dis- 
tinct pronunciation, but alsoat the easy, flowing manner in which 
the pupils combined the separate words into sentences, and 
spoke them with the necessary intonation naturally, and I may 
even add harmoniously, so far as we may expect this from a 
deaf-mute. My interest grew at each answer, and my surprise 
was certainly not lessened when, at the conclusion of the lesson, 
I learned in reply to my inquiry that these children had received 
only from five to six years’ instruction, and that all were totally 
deaf, with the exception of one who could still distinguish the 
vowel sounds. 

Though my expectations had been raised to a high pitch by 
a study of Mr. Vatter’s writings, they were still exceeded when 
I attended his classes. Equipped with a vigorous body and 
strong vocal organs, he is literally master of every word spoken 
by his pupils. By means of his sonorous articulation and ani- 
mated delivery, his pupils, without having their attention specially 
directed to the subject, are made involuntarily to give the right 
intonation of each word and clause and to pronounce sentences 
with uninterrupted respiration. If we count, in addition, the 
never failing patience and quiet energy with which he has every 
word, every sentence, that is not well pronounced repeated 
again and again, often eight or ten times, until his complete ap- 
proval is won, and that these pupils receive, without exception, 
daily instruction from him personally, it is my firm conviction 
that he owes the good results of his work mainly to his vigor- 
ous physique and tireless industry. 

“Learning to speak is the main thing,” says Mr. Vatter. 
Therefore all instruction in his school is given through the me- 
dium of speech. The school slate is used as little as possible. 
Every branch of study serves at the same time as instruction 
in speech. In the schedule of studies of other schools I have 
sometimes seen “articulation” put down as a special study for 
each class, but here this is only the case with the two youngest 
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divisions, where articulation is taught with Mr. Vatter’s 
‘“* Speech tables,” a new aid to teaching, consisting of ten tables, 
and designed, after the first articulation lessons have been mas- 
tered, further to practice the purely mechanical part of articu- 
lation with the whole class during special hours of the week. 
In the two upper divisions good articulation seems to have be 
come a sort of instinctive skill, so that the sharp eye of the 
teacher is sufficient for yet higher demands. 

Inaudible articulation on the part of the teacher Mr. Vatter 
regards as detrimental to good articulation. The teacher ac- 
quires unnatural mouth movements which the pupil imitates, 
and he can neither control his own articulation nor that of the 
pupil. 

With the same conscientious carefulness he also attends to 
speech-reading. As all instruction is given through speech, it 
is necessary that the pupil should read it not only rapidly, but 
accurately. Vatter regards speech-reading as of still greater 
importance than articulation. In order to facilitate progress in 
speech-reading as much as possible, it is necessary that the 
teacher should carefully study his own articulation. Mr. Vat- 
ter’s articulation to his pupils was distinct and natural, with 
resonant voice, and with the same force and modulation as if he 
had had a class of hearing children before him, while the rapid- 
ity of his speech varied according as the speech-reading was 
aided by reasoning or the context. The extent and nature of 
the lip movements enabled the pupils to read each vowel and 
consonant separately and accurately. Even in the highest class 
he made, without any gesture whatever, an exact distinction 
between / and ch and the cognate weak consonants, and always 
used the trilled ry, He accompanied his articulation, though 
sparingly, with natural and appropriate movements of the arms 
and head, with facial expressions or gestures, which, notwith- 
standing the high development of spoken language, gave more 
animation and vigor to what he said. It is needless to say that 
by this means the emphasis of word and sentence became more 
distinct. But I do not mean that he had recourse to the ordi- 
nary natural signs, which in some deaf-mute schools are so 
deeply rooted as to bea hindrance to the acquisition of lan- 
guage. The sentences were rounded and complete as when 
spoken to hearing children. 

There was no repetition of the teacher’s speech by the class 
in concert, either softly or aloud. Mr. Vatter regards this as 
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injurious to good articulation, since, when the pupils all speak 
together and the sounds are discordant, it is impossible to watch 
each voice singly, and the teacher fails to notice many incor- 
rect pronunciations, defective forms of expression, indistinct 
vowels and nasal consonants, sharp consonants not spoken with 
the necessary force, etc. That this practice is still continued 
in some schools must be ascribed to the belief that by this 
means the attention of the pupil can be more easily controlled. 
Vatter is of the opinion that it stands or falls according to the 
thoroughness of the instruction. 

It is, besides, a hindrance to the comprehension of what is 
taught. Let a hearing person try to repeat every word that is 
spoken to him. He will soon find how wearisome it is. And 
if it fatigues one who can hear, how much more a deaf-mute, 
who, in order to repeat, must give a large part of his attention 
and mental force first to accurately interpreting the movements 
of the teacher’s mouth, and then to articulating distinctly him- 
self. He is thus less able to attend to the sense of the words. 
If this continues for some time, his attentiveness decreases and 
he has less comprehension of the teacher's remarks. 

When the pupils repeat, moreover, the teacher must articulate 
more slowly, and the whole becomes unnatural and monotonous. 
Not only has this constraint an injurious effect upon the artic- 
ulation of the pupils, but the constant repetition with or without 
sound also weakens the reasoning power of the child, so that at 
last he articulates without thought. 

Every lesson of Mr. Vatter was followed to the end with the 
greatest interest by the pupils. Though they did not speak a 
single word, they gave constant evidence that they understood 
it all. Vatter is enough of an expert to assure himself of this 
at every moment. Very complex sentences, with their clauses 
and adjuncts, were exactly reproduced, from which I could see 
that the pupils were not only accustomed to the greatest atten- 
tiveness and thestrictest order, but that their language perception 
was also highly developed. Here I must add that at each con- 
sequent question Mr. Vatter made increasing demands upon 
their reasoning powers, and now and then administered a sharp 
rebuke if a pupil did not strive forward and upward with him. 
To teach with calmness and composure is a virtue, but too much 
of either turns the virtue to a vice. Calmness degenerates into 
indifference, while composure begets lassitude. Mr. Vatter 
keeps the attention of his pupils constantly awake with ener- 
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getic composure. That consequently every lesson requires 
great, indeed very great, effort on the part of the pupil I cannot 
but pronounce proper in view of the results I witnessed, and 
the more so, as time enough is left for mental and bodily recre- 
ation, of which, to be sure, the children stand in need. 

Four times a year they have vacation; altogether, ten weeks. 

Instruction in the class-room never lasts longer than two 
hours at a time. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday the 
ordinary school hours are from 8 to 10, and from 10.30 to 12 
in the morning, and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. Wednesday 
and Saturday mornings they are from 8 to10. Outside of these 
hours the pupils receive instruction in drawing four hours dur- 
ing the week and one hour on Sunday, two hours in gymnastics, 
and the girls six hours in needlework. Memorizing the lesson 
occupies one hour every night. * * * 

I spent a week in Mr. Vatter’s school, and made good use of 
this time, studying its organization and trying to master his 
articulation and language method. In the highest division I 
attended recitations in all the branches taught, the reading les- 
sons five times, and also recitations in the other classes so far 
as this conformed to my plans. By this means I had oppor- 
tunity to see the work of his three assistants. Vatter showed 
me the order of the day observed in the school and let me select 
whatever class I wanted to hear. 

The highest division includes nine pupils, who have been at 
school from five to six years, and recite with the principal 
himself four hours a week in reading, one anda half in language, 
two hours in composition, four hours in arithmetic, two hours 
in history, four hours in sacred history, and two hours in natural 
philosophy. Mr. Esenwein gives them two hours in geography 
and two hours in natural history. Without being an advocate 
of special teachers for each study in deaf-mute schools, Mr. 
Vatter regards this change of teachers as advantageous to the 
teacher and pupil, and also to the instruction. The principal 
has the opportunity to see to other classes, and to the teacher it 
is an agreeable variation of which he stands only too much in 
need. 

To give you a description of everything I saw from lesson to 
lesson in this division would certainly be beyond the scope of 
this report, and constant repetitions would be unavoidable. I 
will therefore confine myself to certain branches, which both 
deserve the distinction on account of their treatment, and are 
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appropriate as showing the degree of mental development in 
these pupils. On the first day of my visit Mr. Vatter began a 
new reading lesson from the Reader used in his class, namely, 
the pretty poem by Reinick— 


TEMPTATION. 


1. Within his little chamber 
A boy sat poring o’er his books, 
When, laughing through the win- 
dow, 
The bright and merry sunshine 
looks, 
And'says: ‘‘ Dear child, why do 
you stay 
In this dull room? Come, with 
me play !” 
The boy, with quiet eye, 
Has only this reply, 
‘*First let my work be done!” 


bo 


. The boy still keeps on writing, 
When comes a merry bird, 
And, pecking at the window 
With a sly nod and tempting 
word, 

Exclaims: ‘‘O come! the woods 

are green, 

The sky is blue, flowers are seen !” 
The boy, with quiet eye, 
Has only this reply, 

‘* First let my work be done!” 


3. The boy is writing, writing, 
When, looking in, the apple 
tree, 
With leaves seductive rustling, 
Whispers : ‘‘Who would so busy 


be? 

Look at my apples! This same 
night 

I made them ripe for your de- 
light !” 


The boy, with quiet eye, 
Has only this reply, 
‘*First let my work be done!” 


4. At last his task is finished ; 
Quickly he puts his books 
away, 
And runs into the garden. 
Hurrah! How laughs the sun- 
shine gay! 
The tree has its best apples still! 
The birdie nods and carols shrill! 
How laughs the happy boy, 
And skips and shouts for joy! 
For now his work is done! 


Starting from the title “ Temptation,” Mr. Vatter led his 


pupils through a series of abstract ideas and conceptions, 
which were explained by a large number of illustrations, 
most of which were offered by the pupils themselves or brought 
out by skilful questioning. The idea of “testing a thing 
through the sense of taste” was followed by kindred notions, 
such as testing the strength of one’s character, of faith, of 
honesty, etc.; the means and end of temptation, with its begin- 
ning, progress, and result; the expressions “to undergo temp- 
tation,” “to withstand temptation,” “to overcome tempta- 
tion,” “to be steadfast,” “to yield,” etce.; and similar concep- 
tions and ideas as the back-ground of a picture in which 
temptation formed the central figure, and which was gradually 
completed in the discussion of. the poem. We will see in what 
manner. The first stanza was read aloud by one of the pupils, 
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standing, while the others read for themselves. Then followed 
the discussion. Who was the tempter? Who the tempted? 
Where did the boy sit? What was he doing? Synonyms of 
“poring”? What did the sunshine want? (To lure the boy 
from his work.) By what means? (By playing in the sunlight.) 
The beginning of the temptation. The boy says * First let my 
work be done.” Complete the sentence with then—first work, 
then play. How did the boy show himself? (Steadfast.) What 
did he withstand? Can the sunshine speak? The sunshine is 
imagined as a person or is “personified.” (This word was 
written on the slate and further explained with illustrations.) 
What effect did the sunshine have upon the boy? The sun 
shines bright and warm through the window. The boy looks 
up from his work and gazes out of the window. What thought 
arises in him? (It is much nicer outside than in this close little 
room: to play outside would be much pleasanter than to sit 
here and work.) Is he right? But it is not good for the boy 
to continue this thought. He stifles it and says: “I will first 
finish my task and then go and play. I will first do my duty 
and then think of pleasure.” So reasoned the boy and so every- 
one ought to reason. Next Friday is the anniversary of the 
founding of Heidelberg University, and a splendid pageant 
will take place there. The temptation to go and see it is great, 
but my duty keeps me here. Further illustrations. 

In the next lesson, after one of the pupils had recited the 
first stanza from memory, another read the second aloud, and 
discussion followed. The boy had bravely resisted the first 
temptation, but now comes another. Who is the tempter ? 
What does the bird do? Why does he peck on the window? 
To do what does he want to tempt the boy?’ (To take a walk.) 
How does the boy answer? He thus also withstands the sec- 
ond temptation. Here you read, “A merry bird.” The birds 
fly lightly in the air, and are now here, now there. Move- 
ments on ,the earth, like walking, are not so quick. The bird is 
the symbol of a merry mind, and also of levity, of a careless, easy, 
merry life. Of a frivolous person we often say “he is a light- 
headed bird.” Frivolous thoughts stifle good thoughts. Here 
the bird is a frivolous thought, namely : “ How nice it is out in 
the woods! How beautiful the sky! How lovely the flowers 
bloom! I will take a walk over the flower-strewn meadows into 
the shady woods!” But the boy stifles these thoughts and 
scares off the light-headed bird, saying, “First let my work be 
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done!” In the second temptation also he has been victori- 
ous. 

The preceding stanzas are again recited aloud. Mr. Vatter 
then reads thelast two. Discussion. Whatisthe meaning of “'The 
boy writes and writes?” Whois the new tempter? What is said 
of the apple tree? What sort of an apple tree was it? (A tall 
apple tree.) The apple tree, too, is personified. The poet 
makes it speak. “Who would so busy be?”—a question. 
Does the tree expect an answer? This question has here the 
force of an exclamation, as, ‘“‘ Why work so busily? How fool- 
ish to be always sitting in that room!” How does the apple 
tree intend to lure the boy from his work? To what does it 
want totempt him? ‘Look at my ripe apples!” What season 
was it then? (Autumn.) “This same night I made them 
ripe ;” the cool September nights quickly ripen fruit. But the 
boy does not listen to the voice of the tempter. He has over- 
come all three temptations. To what did the sunshine want to 
tempt him? (To play.) When do we like to play in the sun- 
light? (In the spring.) When no longer? (In the summer.) 
Why? Where do we like to goin the summer? (To the woods.) 
Why? Who wanted to tempt the boy to take a walk to the 
woods? When? (In the summer.) To what did the apple 
tree want to tempt the boy? (To eat apples.) When? (In 
the autumn.) Through the spring and summer and autumn 
the boy had worked industriously. His industry, conscientious- 
ness and sense of duty had been tested. 

At last he is done. With what? He puts what away? In 
the autumn comes vacation. What did the boy do? “Hurrah” 
is an exclamation of joy. What means “ How laughs the sun- 
shine gay?” The sun shone brighter than ever, the apples 
tasted better. Do apples really taste better to-day than yester- 
day? The song of birds and the taste of apples are always the 
same, but it is man himself who changes. Why was the boy so 
very glad? Why was he so pleased with everything? Because 
he had done his duty. Had the boy gone out before his work was 
done, what would he have had to keep thinking all the time ? 
(I have not finished my lessons; I must go home. What will 
my parents, my teachers say?) His conscience would have 
given him no peace. His guilty conscience would have inter- 
rupted his joy and destroyed his pleasure. But the boy had 
worked conscientiously, and now he can enjoy his freedom un- 
stinted. He can run and play, eat apples, and watch the birds. 
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That is the reward of his conscientiousness. Reward from 
within, or reward from without ; which is better ? 

Thus did Mr. Vatter proceed with his class. That they sym- 
pathized throughout the whole with the boy, strengthened him 
in his temptations, and rejoiced in his finished work and victory, 
I could easily see from the expression of their faces, their spark- 
ling eyes, their rapt attention, and their exultation at the “ At 
last his task is finished,” and not less at the exclamation, “ Hur- 
rah!” which follows. 

After the discussion of the first stanza, the pupils were re- 
quired to give a written version in prose. Below I give one of 
these, with the corrections in brackets : 

THE CONSCIENTIOUS BOY. 

An industrious boy was at work at his school exercises. It was spring. 
The sky smiled and the sun shone brightly through the window into the 
room where the boy was sitting. How the boy wished he could play out- 
side in the sunshine! The winter bad been long and the boy sat long 
[corrected always] in the room. Now it was spring. The boy had great 
temptation to play out of doors. But first he had to make ready [perform | 
his duties. The boy kept down his [‘‘ his” struck out] orstifled his wishes, 
and only thought of his duty. He did not let his temptation get the 
mastery. Whoever does not do his duty is unfaithful. 

The treatment of this lesson also demonstrates that poetry 
is not out of place in a deaf-mute school. Nothing is more in- 
teresting to the children, nothing increases their language per- 
ception more, nothing aids them more in grasping abstract ideas 
than such simple poems, provided that they are analyzed in this 
way and the pupils are far enough advanced in the use of lan- 
guage. The deaf-mute, whose life is commonplace enough, 
needs now and then a ray of light in the form of such a poem. 
His soul is susceptible enough and his mental horizon will be 
widened. * * * 

Twice a week Mr. Vatter gives his teachers practical illustra- 
tions of his methods. In these instructions he treats as sample 
lessons whatever seems to him most useful for the condition of 
the class at the time. Drill in practical teaching must always 
be the principal thing for a beginner in the work. Without 
efficient practical teachers there can be no good school, no good 
results, even under the best conditions. Young teachers are 
therefore always in need of guidance. Though Mr. Vatter ex- 
pects in his teachers familiarity with pedagogics and the method 
of the public schools, good classical education, and, above all, 
independence, he nevertheless regards practical experience as 
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the most essential of all. Therefore he gives his teachers oppor- 
tunity to see him teach and endeavors to inspire them with his 
views, tries to illustrate important principles, to explain oft- 
occurring difficulties, and above all to secure unity in the method 
and practice of his school. And that it bears good fruit to be 
again and again shown the art of teaching by such an able and 
experienced practician I could perceive in the methods of in- 
struction pursued by his teachers, who work entirely in harmony 
with him. I must candidly confess that I myself, though en- 
gaged twenty-three years in teaching the deaf, learned much, 
very much, from him. The hours I passed in this school were 
just so many lessons to me that I shall not easily forget, and 
shall always hold in grateful remembrance. 

Vatter is an enthusiastic friend of such practical or normal 
lessons for teachers—and for older colleagues too. He gives 
them with pleasure and attends them himself with the greatest 
interest, a fact of which the annual conventions of the South- 
German teachers bear witness. Half the time of the conven- 
tion is employed in giving normal lessons by the teachers of 
the school where the convention is in session. * * * 

On the first day that I passed in the school Mr. Vatter invited 
me to meet him in the evening at a certain place in town in or- 
der to discuss questions relating to our calling, to do which 
there was no opportunity during school-hours. I accepted the 
invitation with alacrity, and still recall with pleasure the in- 
structive hours I passed with him. At one of these meetings 
the subject was broached how it was possible after only five or 
six years of schooling to carry the pupil so far as I had seen in 
his most advanced class. Vatter named two cardinal conditions, 
with which, after all I had witnessed, I agree altogether: Com- 
plete exclusion of signs and unity of method in the school. 

1. Complete exclusion of signs. A deaf-mute child that ‘for 
the first time sits at a school desk has no other means of com- 
municating its ideas and wants to the teacher than signs. This 
is very natural, and why should we forbid the little one this 
use? As soon, however, as, in the first articulation lessons, the 
word with its meaning answers to the conception, the gesture 
should under no circumstances be used longer. To this the 
teacher must give strict attention. If he does not rigorously 
check the tendency from the beginning, these gestures will 
prove a hydra growth, and the deaf-mute, to whom signs are a 
natural and convenient language, will continue to think in signs 
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—a mode of thought which will not at all promote the acquisition 
of spoken language. The pupils themselves do not perceive 
this, but we, who know the great importance of speech, must 
oppose their inclination with strict requirements. Every one 
will perceive that signs hinder the acquisition of language when 
he knows that the deaf-mute who has learned no artificial sign- 
language, but in our schools interpolates natural gestures in 
his speech, expresses all the different forms for persons and 
tenses in a verb by means of one and the same natural gesture, 
makes the same gesture for a root and its derivative substan- 
tives and adjectives, and arranges his sentences according to 
his own individual mode of thought, as, for example, instead of 
““T saw you yesterday,” “ You yesterday see I.” The cause of 
the frequent complaint that the language development of deaf- 
mutes who are about to exchange school for the outside world 
is still so deficient, lies in the fact that they were allowed too 
long to think in signs. We must, therefore, do violence to na- 
ture and forbid signs in the school. If they are wholly banished 
from the class-room, so that it becomes habitual not to use 
them, then, with some supervision, they will likewise be absent 
from the play-ground. Neither in Mr. Vatter’s school-rooms 
nor outside on the play-ground did I see the pupils make signs. 
In school the pupils sit in an easy attitude, with their hands on 
the table before them, and in the play-ground, where they were 
altogether under the supervision of a male or female teacher, 
they ran about, played games, or spoke aloud without making a 
single sign. Though this gave the whole assemblage an air of 
quietness, still a merry laugh here, a little exchange of thought 
there, afforded the most indubitable evidence that, even without 
signs, easy conversation can become a sort of second nature. 

2. Unity of method in instruction. If unity of method ina 
hearing school is a prime condition to success, how much more 
is it desirable in a school for the deaf, where the pupils must 
obtain their entire language development and language per- 
ception from the teacher? Unity of method in general, as well 
as in particular, is the condition that in a deaf-mute school guar- 
antees the possibility of bringing the pupils to such a stage of 
development that after graduation they can use correct language 
in their intercourse with hearing people. This unity includes 
perfect unanimity between the principal and the whole corps of 
teachers, and between the teachers individually, so that the one 
shall not break off what the other has won at the expense of 
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much toil, and shall not build further in a different style from 
the original plan. Every teacher must co-operate to secure unity 
in the suppression of the sign-language, and not allow, on the 
play-ground or elsewhere, the pupils of another teacher who 
does not sympathize with him to do that which he would have 
forbidden his own pupils. Mr. Vatter knows schools where 
this unanimity among the teachers is wanting, and the unsatis- 
factory results achieved he ascribes to this lack of co-operation. 
Only earnest and persistent effort in this direction on the part 
of the teachers, particularly in speech and language teaching, 
can effect an harmonious development of the deaf-mute. 

These two prime conditions to successful teaching —exclusion 
of signs and unity of method—prevail, other things being 
equal, in the inverse ratio to the number of pupils in a school. 
Regarding the results of Mr. Vatter’s instruction, therefore, we 
must take into consideration the small number of his pupils. 
He is an advocate of small schools, and desires nothing more 
earnestly than that the number of pupils with him, now 26, 
should remain about the same. 

And now I wish to touch upon one more point which Mr. 
Vatter’s modesty forbids him to mention, but which in order to 
complete the whole I must not omit—his individuality, which 
manifests itself in a splendid mastery of his vocation, in his 
pedagogic talent, in his vigorous constitution, and last, but not 
least, in his untiring activity * * * 

As our school in Rotterdam has always attracted Belgian and 
English teachers, who have displayed the greatest interest, and 
of whom several have prepared themselves for their vocation un- 
der your direction, so Frankfort is the chief rendezvous of Ger- 
man teachers, who go there from far and near in order to learn 
Mr. Vatter’s method of teaching.* Since the first of May, that 
is to say, within two months (in July there was vacation), I 
was the seventeenth teacher to visit his school. There was with 
me at the same time Mr. Frederick Schroeder, of the school at 
Ludwigslust in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, while Mr. Ostrogradsky, 
of St. Petersburg, was lodging in town, having been there since 
January. He is the fourth Russian who has learned the practice 
of our art under Mr. Vatter’s direction. During the days of my 


*Forty years ago Saegert, of Berlin, was the centre of attraction for 
German teachers; twenty-five years ago it was Hill, of Weissenfels; ten 
years ago it was Arnold, of Riehen; now it is Vatter, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 
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visit, also, Vatter received from the Emperor of Russia, as a 
testimonial of his appreciation of services rendered the cause of 
Russian deaf-mute education, the cross of the knightly Order of 
St. Stanislaus. In the same manner he had previously received 
from the German Emperor the decoration of the Order of the 
Red Eagle. * * * 


Most respectfully, 
A. F. FEHMERS. 
Rotrrerpam, October, 1886. 


IDIOMS. 


THERE are many evidences proving that the written language 
of the deaf is often deficient in idiom. Notice the specimens 
of composition as set out in some of the Institution Reports : 
notice our class exercises generally ; observe the original lan- 
guage of our pupils throughout, as sufficient proof. Every- 
where this prevalent deficiency in idiom attracts our attention. 
How to evade or gracefully to submit is not the question. How 
to overcome the difficulty, and how to compass the whole sub- 
ject and surmount the obstacle, is the urgent question. Those 
following the so-called “natural method” of teaching language 
have not yet solved the problem, and those who teach by the 
“scientific method ” practically ignore idioms. 

There seems to be no effort at method in dealing with the 
subject. Idioms stand out prominently in our language. No 
one has any sort of command of the language who cannot use 
and understand its common idioms. Why should we seek to 
evade or ignore them in teaching the deaf? What does it sig- 
nify that our pupils can make themselves understood in writing 
if they cannot understand others, nor what they read? What 
sort of an education have they? We use much care in dealing 
with analysis of grammatical language, and there it rests. Idioms 
are in the language; ignoring them will not force them out. If 
we teach the language, idioms must be taught. They may not 
be made to conform to rules of analysis as closely as do the 
plainer forms of our language, but their meaning may be put 
into the easier forms for the purpose of analysis. 

Idiom is the spice of language. What may be said of food may 
be said of our language: it is very insipid without the spice—tame 
English, asit were. We should so ground our pupils in simple idio- 
matic language that they can soon help themselves to the more 
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difficult. “Tame English” will not enable them to do this. 
Give them that which will soonest enable them to read easy 
literature, and to converse easily in writing. Such knowledge 
would be a key in their hands with which to unlock the store- 
houses of knowledge. It is a mistake to try to give our pupils 
the language instead of giving them the power to learn it. We 
may give them food, but we cannot digest it for them. It is 
wiser and easier to hand them the key than it is to fail in the 
great effort to hand over the house. Say to them: “ Take this 
key ; unlock the house; enter, possess, use and enjoy.” 

The few of the deaf who have gained a fair command of the 
English language have, for the most part, done so through their 
own efforts—through reading and through conversing with ed- 
ucated speaking people. How seldom does their school training 
give them a grasp on the useful, simple idioms of every-day life ! 
No; our pupils can never master language through any attempt 
of ours to give it to them. They must take it. When our sol- 
diers in the late war were sent out to take a fort, they were first, 
given arms with which to take it. That is what we must do for 
our pupils. They are to fight life’s battles, but it is our duty 
to equip them. 

Reading is of first importance to the deaf, for therein they 
see repeated over and over again the idioms of speech. It is 
true with most of us that we will not read what we can not un- 
derstand. Our pupils should gain such a command of tke lan- 
guage as will, at least, enable them to read and understand easy 
books. It is sad enough that they are shut out from the world 
of sound, without being denied an entrance into the world of 
letters. They should be possessed of this, at least, as part com- 
pensation for the loss of the other. They certainly need all the 
light that can be admitted through the only remaining window 
to their soul. If they are admitted to this world of letters, it 
seems that one of two things must be done for them. Either 
the literature must be translated into “tame English,” or they 
must be taught to read idiomatic English. Who will undertake 
the former task? What could be derived from such soulless 
literature? What would be left there to warm the blood and 
waken the spirit? How would Shakespeare’s works read thus 
tamed down? How would any great author’s works read, 
stripped of all idiom ? 

Take this passage from Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night.” Here 
Viola talks to the sea-captain : 
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There is a fair behavior in thee, captain ; 
And, though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 

I will believe thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 

I pray thee, and I'll pay thee bounteously, 
Conceal me what Iam; and be my aid 

For such disguise as, haply, shall become 
The form of my intent. I'll serve this duke: 
Thou shalt present me as a page to him. 

it may be worth thy pains; for I can sing, 
And speak to him in many sorts of music 
That will allow me very worth his service. 
What else may hap, to time I will commit; 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit. 

Though some of our institutions finish up their classes with 
a little Latin, I think there is much to be cleared up in this pas- 
sage before it could be understood by most of our pupils 
finishing the institution course. We will examine it. 

Perhaps none of them will find trouble with the old style of 
the second, singular, personal pronoun. Let us put the first 
sentence into simple language, so that we may discover what is 
done in the transformation. 

You are handsome and polite, captain; but often we are deceived by 
good looks and easy manners; yet I will trust you. 

To avoid an awkward and tedious description which might 
involve an explanation or two, a beautiful metaphor at the be- 
ginning, and a simile at the close of the sentence are omitted— 
the wall enclosing pollution, and “the inward and outward 
character.” 

Take the next sentence. It must read thus: 

If you will help to disguise me so that I can do what I wish, and will 
not tell who I am, I will pay you well. 

The next sentence must read thus: 

Tell the duke I am a page who wants to serve him. It may benefit you 
todo so. I can singand entertain him well; so that he will like me as a 
servant. 

The next must read: 

I will be cunning, and you must be secret; thus, I can deceive him, and 
work out my plot. 

Take another example. In King John, Act fourth, Scene 
third, the Earl of Salisbury speaks : 


If that it be the work of any hand ? 
We had a kind of light what would ensue: 
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It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand ; 
The practice and the purpose of the king :— 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow—a holy vow— 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 
Never to be infected with delight 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 
Till I have set a glory to this hand, 

By giving it the worship of revenge. 


What sense will our pupils make of this? But Shakespeare 
is hard to understand. We take some sentences from the pen 
of Miss Louisa M. Alcott: 


The boy’s confidence in her hospitality touched Mrs. Bhael, and she 
could not find the heart to disappoint his hope, and spoil his kind little 
plan, ete. 


What will our average pupil make out of this? He would 
question himself as to what that possibly could be which 
touched Mrs. B. If a hand had touched her, or if anything 
tangible had touched her, he would understand; but the idea 
of “confidence in hospitality ” touching any one is new. The 
idiomatic sense of ‘ touch,” as here used, has not formed a part 
of his learning. What about “finding a heart to disappoint his 
hope?” Our pupil must think Mrs. B. had been looking for 
a heart; not her own to be sure, for if she had lost that, she 
would be dead, and could not search for anything. It might 
be that she was looking for a beef’s heart, or a chicken’s heart, 
but still he is bothered to see how she could “disappoint 
hope” with it, if she should find it. The one sense of a word 
will cling to our pupils till they have been taught its other 
meanings. It will require more patience for them to get at the 
several meanings of words, unaided, than most of the human 
family are blessed with. 

Here is an extract from ‘“ Dan’s Bull-Fight,” by the same 
author : 

‘“Then hold your tongue. Drive on, Tom, and here’s a red rag to flap at 


the old thing. I'll help you to stir her up;” and over the wall went Dan, 
full of the new game, and the rest followed like a flock of sheep. 


Our pupil will imagine a boy with his tongue grasped in one 
hand. What idea he would get from “stir her up” is hard to 
tell. As for the boy going over the wall full of the new game, 
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it is evident, to him, that Dan has swallowed a bag of marbles, 
a box of dominoes, checkers, or some other kindred game. 

Further exemplification is not necessary. Instances of like 
misconception are familiar to all teachers of the deaf. I take it 
that a method of solving, or even a plan looking to the solution 
of the difficulty, will be welcomed. I have observed how care- 
fully teachers avoid all idiomatic expressions when writing any- 
thing for publication intended for the deaf to read. They do 
so because they have not taught their pupils idioms, and they 
know, of course, they could not understand it if they should 
write anything containing idiomatic words. Avoiding the diffi- 
culty thus does not solve it. 

It is the presence of idioms, in all literature, that makes read- 
ing distasteful to our pupils. They are interested in a paper 
prepared expressly for themselves, because the language is such 
as they are familiar with, having been taught such language. 
Perhaps they wonder why they cannot understand otuer papers 
and books. A deaf boy takes up a story-book for children; he 
sees the beautiful pictures, and he wants to read about them. 
He tries, but soon comes to an idiom; he is puzzled ; the name 
given to the word by his teacher does not make sense here; he 
thinks the teacher was wrong, the book is wrong, or something 
else is wrong; he passes this and reads on; he meets another 
difficulty of the same kind, and another, and another, till at last 
he becomes completely discouraged, and comforts himself by 
looking at the pictures—the only use he has for books there- 
after. 

If we teach our pupils the idiomatic uses of the words com- 
monly employed with several different meanings, they can then 
read the books and papers of juvenile literature. That being 
accomplished, they should be abundantly supplied with such 
reading matter. Until this work is done, it is almost useless to 
urge them to read, or to devise methods to interest them in 
reading. 

This command of language gained, they are encouraged to 
help themselves, and will do so. They will be able to write 
plain, common idiomatic English. They will converse in writ- 
ing with their hearing friends without embarrassment; thus 
having a grasp on another great educating force. The language 
of text-books will become familiar to them. If a portion of the 
time now devoted to teaching “tame English” were devoted to 
idiomatic language, better results would follow. It is through 
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analysis and classification, mainly, that our present methods 
surpass old-time methods. It must be through the analysis 
and classification of work in idiomatic and figurative language 
that our future methods may surpass our present. 

The object of this article is to awaken new thought on this 
subject, to add to the thought already alive to it, and to offer a 
plan for idiomatic classification. The end in view is to enable 
our pupils to read simple, easy literature, such as is commonly 
prepared for youth, and to write easy, colloquial language. The 
plan proposes to collect a list of words which most frequently 
occur as idioms—that is, which are used with several different 
meanings; to give an example of the word used with each sepa- 
rate meaning in a sentence, and to practise the pupils in the use 
of each meaning till it becomes familiar to them. In my re- 
search thus far I have concluded to embrace about sixty words 
in my list. As the work is immature, I may revise it and make 
changes that will drop some words or add others. Of course, 
the fewer we can use so as to enable our pupils to be self-reli- 
ant, the better. 

I have graded the words according to difficulty of meaning, 
and distributed them through the years of a course of study 


as I think they should be taught. The sixty words average ten 
different meanings to each word. 

Of course pupils are first made familiar with a word’s prime 
meaning before being introduced to its idiomatic use. Some 
words taken alone form the idiom; others must be used with 
another word or words to form an idiom. In this list the 


idiomatic words are in italics. The idiom must not be regarded 
as only applicable to the sentence in which it is here used, but 
as capable of use in the same sense in any desirable number of 
sentences. In teaching them, one method is to write out a 
sentence with the meaning which the idiom has, in language 
familiar to the pupil, and afterwards to substitute the idiomatic 
expression for the familiar one. Here is the list of words used : 

A, as, at,away, by, blow, call, cast, catch, coat, do, dress, drop, 
duil, earth, find, fly, for, get, give, go, grow, hand, have, hard, 
head, help, high, hold, it, keep, light, long, look, make, on, open, 
out, pay, pick, pin, play, point, put, right, rise, run, set, sign, 
so, stand, state, still, take, way, world. 

Below are the sentences containing the idioms, as described. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Look at the man. Point atthe door. Father is away from 
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home. They go away. Blow out the light. They cali me 
Robert. The kite caught ina tree. Do it again. Boys like to 
Jly kites. He gave a horse for a cow. i hit the head of a nail. 
It is Zight inthis room. Light the gas. We walked a long 
time. Some boys like to playtricks. A ladyplays on the piano. 
Go to the right. The sun rises in the east; it sets in the west. 


THIRD YEAR. 

A man earns a dollar a day. We play as you do. He came 
at noon. We saw him at work. Do not trifle away your time. 
He will come by and by. The water leaks drop dy drop. The 
man gave the horse a blow. The fire caught the building. He 
was caughtin mischief. We caught up with the man. Thecatch 
of the gate is broken. The dog has a shaggy coat. He did 
his best to catch us. Do up the bundle. Dress for a party. 
The vessel is made of earth. He found out his mistake. Our 
flag jlies. Asled flies over the snow. I took him for his 
brother. Get your lesson. Get along, etc. They get cold, 
warm, ete. Giveback my knife. Turn to the right hand. Hand 
me a book. //ave an apple. This isa hard lesson. We worked 
hard. Ttrains hard. I study hard. The head of the bed is 
near the wall. James is at the Aead of the line. You area 
great help to me. There is no help for him. I cannot help it. 
Keep your books neat. A man keeps hotel. The Jight is out. 
The lamp /ights the room. The field looks nice. The fire is 
out. The kite is nearly owt of sight. We like to pick apples. 
Pick out a nice orange. He pointed at the picture. Water 
runs down hill. It was so cold we could not play. He ran and 
so did we. What does this mark stand for? He must take 
some medicine. This is the way I run. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
He reads as he walks. Tropical fruits grow there, such as 
figs, oranges, and bananas. The house was destroyed /y fire. . 
It is right by my account. Charles is taller by two feet than 
Henry. The owl seeks its prey dy night. Lay dy your work. 
He blows about his strength. The buds will soon d/ow. The 
president called a meeting. A lady made a call to see her friend. 
You may call the roll. The president cast a vote. What shall 
Ido with him? Do your best. That will do. Dress a fowl 
for dinner. I shall drop a line to him. Drop in and see us. 
The light is dudl. The boy is dull. The lesson is dull. The 
lid flew open. It was told for true. He worked there for five 
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years. Can you get him to stay? You cannot get ahead of us. 
He will get free. He will soon give up. Give room for the 
wagon. The floor gives under our feet. Give attention. This 
road goes to Kansas City. Go about your business. It grows 
cold. A farmer hired a hand. That cider is hard. Hard wa- 
ter is not good. A farmer sold twenty head of cattle. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


He spoke as though he did not care. John saw it as well as 
Henry. A¢ most it is of little value. At least we may try it. 
That may dous harm. All the earth shall know Him. How 
do you get on? We soon grow tired. The horse is sixteen 
hands high. You write a neat hand. We have to go. Fruit 
sealed tight will keep. Heep the Sabbath. We made him go 
with us. It takes two to make a bargain. Walk on. They are 
nearly out of sight. We were out of breath. He will pay you 
for your impudence. Pay attention. A dog picksa bone. Do 
not pick a quarrel. Point this stick with your knife. He did 
not see the point. Trees put forth their leaves in spring. His 
anger rose. The price of sugar will rise. Do not run with 
bad boys. They run the metal into a mold. State your objec- 
tions. Christ sti/led the storm. He cannot take a joke. She 
has good taste. He seems to have a world of trouble. 


SIXTH YEAR. 

He is better as a carpenter than asa farmer. At his com- 
mand we went. The Waverly Novels, by Walter Scott. We 
will return by two o’clock. By the way, have you seen my 
friend? He took a dy-path to his home. She cast a glance at 
the drawing. The metal was cast ina mould. A coat of arms 
is on the drum. The conversation dropped there. The aged 
soon drop off. Foxes earth themselves. The teacher found 
fault with our work. The foolish boy jlew into a rage. Can 
_ we get the boys together? The man gave good advice. Things 
must go for their value. It goes hard to losea friend. Things 
seem to go wrong. These stoves are second-hand. We have 
no chairs on hand. He plays ball to keep his hand in. The 
horse changed hands often. He did his work in an off-hand 
way. The soldiers fought hand to hand. The saying was 
handed down from father toson. Heisahard case. He stands 
high in his community. She ishigh-minded. Hold your tem- 
per. We Aold services in church on Sunday. Aeep your own 
counsel. They are light and vain girls. Let your light shine 
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before men. We long for rest. Zook up the authority. I could 
not make out what it was. Four boys and five girls make up 
the company. He could not make up his mind. The dog soon 
made up with us. What he loses by being slow, he makes up 
by continuing at it. Let the work go on. Mr. Jones is open 
handed. Open your hearts. Some actors play their parts well. 
The wheel has enough play on the axle. The mason points the 
wall. Put up at the Central Hotel. The Alps rise to the clouds. 
He cannot vise unless he studies. The time has rw out. Do 
not run so great a risk. The meeting was set for four o’clock. 
They se¢ about their task. A part of the work was se¢ for eacl.. 
Fasten the rivet withaset. He has a good business stand. He 
took a decided stand. Ours is a free state. We are making 
headway. Christians should not follow the ways of the world. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 

As for me I shall go. As yet Tamundecided. By the faith 
of my fathers, it is true. He will stand by (uphold) his friend. 
How did you come by that pen? He was greatly cast down. 
The book-keeper cast wp his accounts. The editor cast off copy. 
He casé¢ about in his mind for an answer. The cast was perfect. 
The cast of the players was made up. He caught the spirit of 
the speaker. For all tiat, you are wrong. He got at the mean- 
ing of the sentence. We got upa party. Fighting grows out 
of quarreling. Please lend usa hand. They took the matter 
in hand. Who is at the head of the Government? They are 
of high birth. Itis a high day for them. Itis high time such 
work should stop. I hold you responsible for the work. It 
looks as if he will get well. They made light of the subject. 
We will make sure of this chance. Katie made the bed. We 
will work 0x Monday. The secret is owt. Do not put off nec- 
essary work. We put up with his abuse for along time. We 
put up fruit for winter. Put out the light. What is the state 
of your health? They marched in state. 


H. D. WALKER, 
Instructor in the Kansas Institution, Olathe, Kansas. 
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ART AMONG THE DEAF IN FRANCE. 


Ir France does not boast a college for the deaf like ours, art 
education among the deaf certainly rises correspondingly high. 

This year, at the Palais de ?Industrie (Paris Salon), Paul 
Choppin, a young man of thirty-two, won a medal of the third 
class for his spirited “Un Vaingueur de la Bastile,”* a dis- 
tinction never yet attained by any American sculptor study- 
ing in Paris, not even by our own clever Saint-Gaudens. The 
honor is increased by the reflection that there are on exhibition 
1,115 works of sculpture by sculptors from all parts of the 
world, and only nineteen medals—one “ medaille d’honneur,” 
two of the first class, six of the second class, and ten of the 
third class—are awarded to successful exhibitors. Mr. Chop- 
pin has exhibited six times altogether at the Sa/on, has won 
two medals at a school and three at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
was honorably mentioned at the Exhibition of 1886, and this 
year distinguished himself still more signally. In public com- 
petitions he has also shown himself to be the peer of any 
sculptor. In the competition for the execution of the statue of 
Sergeant Bobillot, who fell at Tonquin, he came off second best. 
For his first, and as yet only, work in bronze, a statue of Dr. 
Paul Broca, now standing in the Boulevard St. Germain, he 
won the contract over sixty competitors. He submitted a de- 
sign several inches high. ‘The jury never knew whose designs 
they were,” he said, “and it will never do, in any public compe- 
tition, for you to be known as a deaf-mute.” 

There are eleven deaf-mute exhibitors at the Salon this year, 
and of their names I have been able to secure only eight: 


PAINTINGS. 

Portrait de Mme. R. By Jacques-Léopold Loustau, pupil 
of Cogniet. 

Portrait de Mr. P.; Portrait de Mr. Claretie, de l? Aca- 
démie Frangaise. By Jean-Georges Ferry, pupil of Cabanel and 
Hillemacher. 

Philemon et Baucis. By Armand Berton, pupil of Millet 
and Cabanel. 

Portrait de Mme. M. By Olivier Chéron, pupil of Desbros- 
ses and Guillemet. 


* An engraving of this statue is given in Baschet’s Salon Jilustré, and 
reproduced in the Revue Frangaise for July, 1888.—E. A. F. 
30 
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SCULPTURES. 


Un Vainqgueur de la Bastile ; statue, plaster. By Paul 
Choppin, pupil of Jouffroy and Falguiére. 

Portrait de Mr. Félix Ravaisson, membre de U Institut ; 
bust, plaster. By Gustave Hennequin, pupil of Bonassieux 
and Jacquot. 

Portrait de Mme. 
Mr. 
thier. 


; medallion, plaster; and Portrait de 
; bust, plaster. By René Desperriers, pupil of Gau- 


DESIGNS, ETC. 


Portrait de Mr. Roulina. By René Baudeuf, pupil of Le- 
febvre, Boulanger, and Saint-Pierre. 

The last but not the least in the roll of successful deaf-mute ar- 
tistsis Félix Martin, who is well known in America as the executor 
of the excellent statue of the Abbe de l’Epée, for which he won 
the Ribbon of the Legion of Honor. An engraving of this 
statue was published in the Annals, volume xxv. Of the 
statues adorning the magnificent fagades of the Hotel de Ville 
(City Hall of Paris) two came from his chisel.- 

I do not think the reason the deaf of France make so excel- 
lent a show is that better material exists here than in America. 
One writer claims that in no country is so much talent allowed to 
run to waste as in America. That may or may not be true; but 
one thing is certain, that if America excels in her schools for 
the deaf, France leads in the fostering and encouragement of 
talent. Will it ever be America’s prerogative, by following in 
the footsteps of a certain institution, to excel in both? 


DOUGLAS TILDEN, 
No.1 Rue Leclerc, Paris, France. 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 


As we look over the history of the world from early ages to 
the present time, we cannot fail to notice the fact that a nation, 
as it rises from a state of barbarism to one of civilization, 
changes its code of morals and manners. In fact, we judge of 
a nation’s civilization, toa great extent, by the morals of its 
people and the manners of its society. 

The nation that stands at the head of civilization is the one 


whose people possess the greatest morality and among whom 
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good manners are cultivated. Without question, morality and 
civility are the corner-stones of civilization. 

The ancient Romans were a moral people, and Rome rose to 
be mistress of the world; but when her people began to degen- 
erate morally, she fell, and now she has only a place in history. 
As with nations, so with individuals. Their place in the scale 
of humanity is decided by their morals. It is possible, in fact 
it is often the case, that a person has morality without good man- 
ners ; while another has good manners without morality. Of the 
two, the first is the lesser evil. 

But as the perfect man was He in whom both good morals 
and gentle manners were united in the highest degree, it should 
be our aim as teachers to graduate from our schools young 
ladies and gentlemen as nearly perfect in both as it is possible 
for us to make them. 

I have heard it said, and I think no one will deny the fact, 
that common-sense and the Golden Rule are the foundation of 
good manners. Those persons who do not care how they live 
so long as they do live are not likely, in the words of the poet— 

To rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
To better things. 

If from our institutions are sent out into the world men and 
women who are rude and ill-bred, their chances of success in 
life are certainly not increased. Who wants to employ a person 
who will come thundering into a ‘private room, at any hour, 
without even so much as a knock to announce his coming, or 
one whose every request is made in the form of a command, as 
if he were the master and his employer the servant? 

All true civilization is from the heart, outward. It cannot be 
taught in an hour or a day. We, as teachers of the deaf, have 
placed upon us a great responsibility. In most part, whatever 
of refinement and culture our pupils have must be given them 
by us. In many respects we must be to them both parent and 
teacher, not only imparting knowledge to the mind, but build- 
ing up moral character and giving to them that culture which 
characterizes the true lady and gentleman. 

Seeing, then, the necessity for teaching morals and manners, 
let us see how it shall be done. Let me first say that, if some 
system is not adopted and carried out, not by one or two, but 
by all of the teachers in an institution, the result aimed at 
will not be reached. 

For the first two years of the pupil’s school life but little 
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can be accomplished in this line. At the beginning of the third 
year pupils should be far enough advanced to begin this sub- 
ject as a study, and from that time to the end of the course, if 
need be, from forty minutes to an hour a week should be given 
to this branch. 

The lessons of the first year should consist of talks on neat- 
ness and polite behavior in the school-room, at play, at the 
table, in visiting, etc. Have the lesson written out by the 
teacher, studied and recited by the pupil. 

The lessons of the next year would be very much like those 
of the first. They would possibly be longer and expressed in 
more advanced forms of language. As preparatory to the les- 
son, have a conversation in which all take part. The appear- 
ance or behavior of individual pupils might suggest the lesson, 
as rudeness in behavior or carelessness in dress. On the other 
hand, do not neglect to notice and praise neatness and polite- 
ness. The class should be given the reasons why certain ac- 
tions are deserving of praise and others of blame, and taught 
and encouraged to think out and give these reasons for them- 
selves. Questions should be asked to bring out all points in 
the lesson. If possible, tell or have told a story which will 
lead pupils to see and decide for themselves if an action is 
right or wrong. It should be our object to teach independent 
decision. 

The precepts of the lesson should be written on slates by 
pupils or teacher, but always in the pupils’ language, which 
should be corrected when necessary. Have this lesson learned. 
During evening study the lesson can be written out, and handed 
to the teacher the next day. Lessons on this plan can occupy 
the time for several years. The thirty-five or forty lessons 
given during the year will, | am sure, produce marked im- 
provement. Do not neglect to give lessons on personal neat- 
ness, which teachers should insist upon at all times. 

In the advanced classes I would favor the use of a text-book. 
Gow’s text-book on this subject is perhaps the best that can be 
had. The behavior of some member of the class during the 
week will often furnish a subject of conversation which can be 
discussed with profit during the entire hour. The question 
should be fully discussed, and the right of the matter made 
plain to the class. 

Under the head of manners, the polite forms of invitation 
and reply, and the right time to reply, should be taught. 
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General exercises in writing and replying to notes should be 
given. 

There are many lessons that will suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful teacher not mentioned here. We should teach 
pupils how to knock at a door, how to bow, how to lift the hat, 
to offer persons older than themselves their own chairs when 
there are no others, to give older people and ladies the pref- 
erence, etc., etc. We should teach our pupils that good man- 
ners should be practised, not simply because we wish to make 
a good appearance, but from a desire to make all who meet us 
happier. Perhaps we cannot sum up the whole work better 
than by quoting the Golden Rule: 

* Do unto others as you would have others do to you.” 


FRANK W. METCALF, 
Instructor in the Kansas Institution, Olathe, Kansas. 


IN MEMORY OF MISS MOSSIE McGANN. 


Miss Mosstrg McGany, the fourth daughter of the late J. Bar- 
rett McGann, the pioneer of deaf-mute education in Canada, 
died at the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Jackson, Miss., Oct. 29, 1888, after a lingering illness. 

In March, 1882, the Legislature of Mississippi passed a law 
empowering the Board of Trustees to employ a teacher of artic- 
ulation. Correspondence was immediately begun which resulted 
in the employment of Miss McGann, and she entered upon her 
duties the following November. 

She had never taught in an institution, but had been instruct- 
ing private pupils until she had become an expert in this branch 
of instruction. She had been prepared by her sister, Miss Hattie 
EK. McGann, Superintendent of the Mackay Institution. If she 
had lived one month longer she would have been connected with 
this Institution just six years. Those six years were full of toil 
and success for this brave woman. I say brave, for she left her 
home, her friends, and her kindred, and came into a strange 
country to undertake an experiment. The history of this In- 
stitution and the friends she left among this people will prove 
an enduring monument to her success. 

Miss McGann came of a family of instructors of the deaf, 
eleven members having been engaged in this noble calling. As 
a teacher, she was energetic, painstaking, persistent, encourag- 
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ing, competent, and successful. I scarcely ever saw her under- 
take to make one of her trained pupils pronounce a word without 
persisting until the pupil made some sound approaching what 
she wanted, and she never failed to praise a pupil for an earnest 
effort. She was always on the alert for anything that would 
advance the interests of her class. The voices of many deaf 
children in our Institution speak her competency and sound the 
praises of her success. 

Bonaparte was never more absorbed in his schemes to con- 
quer than was Miss McGann in her efforts to advance her pupils. 
She knew no other interest; she gave her time and her talent 
that she might bring speech to the dumb. There was no time- 
serving about her; she never had time enough. She was an 
ideal teacher, in that she was willing and anxious to do every- 
thing she could to benefit and advance her pupils. There was 
no such spirit as “I will go so far and no farther; I was employed 
to work so many hours and no more.” She labored not for the 
money, for she spent more on others than she did on herself. 
She labored not for the praise of men, but she appreciated the 
least encouragement. She labored for the welfare of her pupils. 
and nothing delighted her more than to see her work prosper- 
ing in her hands. 

She was a woman of decided individuality. She was kind- 
hearted, true, generous, sincere, and self-denying; she had a 
bright mind and was remarkably quick at repartee; she com- 
bined in a wonderful degree the elements of a strong character. 
She made a great many friends, and her friends were bound to 
her by the strongest ties. She had faults, as we all have faults, 
but there was an independence of character about her that even 
an enemy could not help admiring. If she wronged any one 
she had the courage and the womanliness to acknowledge it, 
and her mistakes grieved her more than they grieved any one 
else. 

Miss McGann had a delicate constitution and was of an ex- 
ceedingly nervous temperament, and when I think of the frailty 
of her body I always wonder how the weakness of the flesh 
kept pace with the willingness of the spirit. 

She was scarcely ever tardy, and never without a reasonable 
excuse, and immediately made her apology. She was scrupu- 
lously loyal to her Institution, and a friend’s interests were al- 
ways safe in herhands. She loved her profession and sought to 
make herself worthy of her calling. She realized that the person 
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should honor the position and not the position the person. 
She was full of the noblest impulses and in her heart desired 
only to do good. She performed many deeds of charity for which 
she has already received her reward. Charity never knocked in 
vain at her door. 

She leaves a good example for our hard-worked and poorly- 
paid teachers in her life of thrift and economy. Upon a small 
salary she enjoyed the pleasures and comforts of life, and at the 
same time laid aside money for the day of necessity. When the 
trying time came she was dependent upon no one. Her sister, 
Miss Hattie, on learning of her illness, telegraphed money to 
her that she might in no way lack attention and comfort. To 
her surprise, after the sister’s death, she found not a dollar of 
it had been touched, but, instead, a will bequeathing to her all 
her property, of whatever kind. She was a financier; she had 
invested her money most judiciously, and left no debts. 

In so short an article I cannot be expected to review fully 
the life and character of this worthy woman and faithful la- 
borer. 

What I have left unnoted I will cover by saying that the reg- 
ulating power of this active mind was an abiding faith in a 
risen Saviour. Miss McGann was a Christian. I do not believe 
any faithful laborer in the broad field of philanthropy should 
pass away unnoticed, and I certainly believe that we should 
preserve, in song or story, the lives and characters of those whose 
efforts have been crowned with signal success. I have en- 
deavored to give the readers of the Annals an honest and faith- 
ful picture of an honest and faithful teacher. I do not believe 
I have colored or overdrawn it. In the words of her rector, 
“What a glorious life she has lived! how she followed in the 
footsteps of her Saviour ! she actually made the dumb to speak.” 
At her own request she lies in a beautiful lot in the Jackson 
Cemetery, where loving hearts and tender hands plant the 
flowers that bloom in December as well as in May. 

Miss Mossie had the tender and loving attentions of her 
sister, Miss Hattie, the last week of her life. Everything was 
done for her that skill and affection suggested and her feeble 
body could bear. She realized that the time was drawing near 
for her to go hence, and summoning her friends, October 6, she 
arranged her business affairs, and when the Master called all 
was ready. 

When Miss McGann died the cause of deaf-mute education 
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lost a valuable worker; the articulating deaf of our State felt, 
for the time, that they had lost the power of speech; the Mis- 
sissippi Institution bowed in sorrow, for God, in his wis- 
dom, had taken away our friend and co-worker; the family 
mourned the departure of an affectionate and devoted member. 

I cannot close without repeating the appropriate inscription 
that has been chiseled into the modest but neat stone that 
marks her last resting place: “She hath done what she could.” 


J. R. DOBYNS, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
FULLER, Miss SARAH. An Illustrated Primer. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 1888, 12mo, pp. ror. 

This beautiful primer, by the principal of the Horace Mann 
School, makes another addition to our elementary text-books 
for deaf children. It begins with nouns arranged with refer- 
ence to the elements of speech they contain, and proceeds to 
sentences and paragraphs descriptive of pictures, interspersed 
with questions and answers. As an elementary book for teaching 
language it does not seem to us superior to several others that 
have preceded it within the last few years; but for teaching 
language orally it has the advantage of presenting the vowel 
and consonant elements in a progressive order. 

There is a misprint of the figure 3 for 1 in the table of con- 
tents, and it may possibly be misleading to a deaf child that all 
the illustrations of plurals of nouns on pages 13-16 and pages 
25 and 26 are duals. 

The illustrations are abundant and the whole appearance of 
the book is attractive. A little hearing child just learning to 
read in whose hands we placed a copy has found great pleas- 
ure in “studying” it by himself, and has made considerable 
progress in learning the printed forms of words from it by 
comparing the pictures with the legends beneath them: we 
should think it might be used in the same way with deaf 
children, even though some other book were preferred as the 
regular text-book for teaching language. 

Miss Fuller has also recently published (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston) three charts, intended to exercise deaf pupils in making 
the elementary sounds and combining them into words. We 
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have not yet seen these charts; but from the publisher’s pro- 
spectus, a portion of which we quote below, we should suppose 
they would be a useful addition to the school-rooms in which 
articulation is taught: 

The sounds of the vowe! elements are indicated by diacritical marks 
found in Worcester’s Dictionary. Coiumns of consonants, arranged as 
final elements, are designed to give systematic practice in reading syl- 
lables and monosyllabic words. Each vowel is read with this list of fina] 
consonants ; thus, the vowel é may be read ém, év, éth, én, ép, ét, ete. A 
list of initial consonants is also given, and each one is read in combination 
with each vowel and final consonant ; for example, in reading m as initial, 
with ¢ in combination, the syllables are mém, mév, méth, mén, mép, mét, 
ete. 

The English words resulting from these combinations have been care- 
fully selected, and printed in pamphlet form. These may be used for the 
enlargement of the child’s vocabulary and as a guide in pronunciation. 

The Vowel Elements are represented by single lettersand by combi- 
nations of letters. The words illustrating these different elements are 
from a child’s vocabulary, thus forming familiar key-words by which the 
pronunciation of unknown words may be easily learned. For example, 
the name sound of é is represented by e in me, ea in eat, and ee in teeth: 
the name sound of @ by « in slate, a in nail, and ay in day; and the name 
sounds of 0 by 0 in home, oa@ in soap, and ow in snow. 

Upon the chart they are shown thus: 


(ea, eat 


(ai, nail (Oa, soap 
é, me a, slate 0, home - ay 


(ee, teeth (ay, day (ow, snow 
The Consonants are arranged as final and as initial elements, with 
words illustrating the sounds of each When so used. For instance, the 
sounds of 4, of d, and of g are indicated in the following way : 
b d g 
tub, boy bird, doll dog, gun 
—b b— —d d— —g g-- 


With the charts is a little manual, giving lists of monosyllabic words 
resulting from the Exercises on Drill Chart. 

The charts are printed on strong manilla chart-paper, 30 x 42 inches in 
size. Price for the three charts, $1.25; singly, 50 cts. each. 


HIRSCH, D. Winke iiber Erziehung Taubstummer fiir Eltern, 
Pflege-Eltern und Lehrmeister. Aus dem Hollindischen iiber- 
setzt von Hofrat Dr. Renz in Stuttgart. ‘Hints concerning the 
Education of Deaf-Mutes, for Parents, Guardians and Teachers. 
Translated from the Dutch by Hofrat Dr. Renz, of Stuttgart. | 
Friedberg (Hessen). 1888. 8vo, pp. 15. 


An English translation of this valuable treatise was published 
in Edinburgh twelve years ago, and copious extracts from it 
were given in the Annals, xxii, 93-103. Dr. Renz, who now 
translates it into German, is doing much to make the literature 
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relating to the deaf in other languages accessible to his coun- 
trymen. Besides the present work, he has recently translated 
from the Dutch a biographical sketch of Amman by Mr. J. 
Bikkers, Mr. Hirsch’s successor in the Rotterdam School, and 
he gives in the Organ from time to time reviews of such French 
and English publications as come to his notice, including the 
periodicals relating to the education of the deaf. 


SEXTON, SAMUEL, M.D. The Ear and its Diseases, being Prac- 
tical Contributions to the Study of Otology. Edited by Chris- 
topher J. Colles, M.D. With Numerous Original Illustrations. 
New York: William Wood & Company. 1888. 8vo, pp. 460. 


Dr. Sexton is known to the readers of the Annals not only 
through his general reputation as a distinguished aural sur- 
geon, but also by his valuable contributions to the study of 
otology, some of which have been printed in the dnnals. The 
present work is intended not so much for general readers as 
for members of his own profession, but it contains much that 
is of interest to teachers of the deaf; especially the remarks on 
the classification and education of school children with de- 
fective hearing, and the description of a considerable number 
of eases in which the operation of the excision of the drum-head 
and ossicles has been successfully performed, not only in cases 
of chronic purulent otitis media, resulting in the cure or im- 
provement of the offensive disease, but also, by Dr. Sexton 
himself, in cases of non-suppurative catarrhal inflammation of 
the middle ear. The gain in hearing in some cases was after- 
wards lost by the reproduction of the drum-head, and conse- 
quent closing of the orifice; but the relief of “the subjective 
symptoms,” as vertigo and noises in the ear, was permanent. 
In a number of cases, where reproduction of the drum-head 
did not take place, there was a remarkable gain in the hearing 
power, which was permanent. Dr. Sexton thinks there are a 
good many pupils in our schools for the deaf whose drums are 
obstructed by the results of chronic purulent inflammation, 
though all discharges may have ceased, who might be bene- 
fited by this operation. He expresses his conclusion as to the 
general value of the operation as follows : 

Persons who cannot distinguish words in conversation of a loud tone at 
one or two feet distance, without the aid of lip-reading, may generally be 
benefited by the operation. These would, according to the writer's ex- 


perience, be able to hear after the operation ordinary conversation at 
from two to twenty feet, according to circumstances. Hearing for voice, 
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after excision of the transmitting mechanism, improves more in respect 
to cognizance than to definition, so to speak; thus plainly spoken words 
are heard almost as well at twenty feet as at ten feet, but whilst heard 
more loudly they are not proportionally as well understood. The gain, 
however, in some instances is much greater than this. Persons having 
their hearing considerably restored by the operation are liable soon to 
forget how great the improvement has been, but in some instances, where 
reproduction of the drum-head has occurred and the patient has lapsed 
into the same state as before the operation, the return of deafness has 
been keenly felt. In advising the operation it is well to explain how 
little may sometimes be gained; yet how important that little may be is 
shown, as just stated, by its sudden loss again. Where deafness is pro- 
gressive, we may confidently expect to arrest its progress, 7. e., to judge 
from the cases already observed, the progress of chronic inflammation 
ceasing after the mucous membrane of the drum undergoes dermic trans- 
formation. * * * Asarule. it is probable that the earlier in life. as 
well as earlier in the disease itself, the operation is done, the more suc- 
cessful it will be. 

The chapter on “ Education of School Children with Defec- 
tive Hearing” is partly identical with the author’s article on 
* The Classification of Deaf Pupils,” published in the Annals, 
xxxii, 148-156, and partly with his “ Deafness Among School 
Children,” published by the National Bureau of Education, 
1881. The paragraph on “total or almost total deafness ” 
(page 415) has been greatly obscured by careless revision. Dr. 
Sexton here divides ‘‘ deaf-mutes” into two principal groups, 
as follows: “1. Those who have never learned to talk. 2. 
Those who have learned to talk before becoming deaf.” After 
treating of the first group, he says: “The second group of 
deaf-mutes includes those in whom there is an entire absence 
of the perceptive functions of hearing, either congenitally or 
from the more severe diseases which deprive the auditory nerve 
of its functions.” If “there is an entire absence of the percep- 
tive functions of hearing ” congenitally, how, the question nat- 
urally arises, can the members of this group “have learned 
to talk before becoming deaf?” The mystery is solved by re- 
ferring to the corresponding paragraph of the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education (page 24), where the group 
concerning whom this same statement is made is said to con- 
sist of ‘those who do not hear their own voice.” 

Dr. Sexton, like Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, advocates the 
education of the deaf, as far as possible, in special classes of 
common day-schools, rather than in boarding-schools, and urges 
in support of this view some of the arguments with which Dr. 
Bell has made us familiar. In this connection he falls into one 
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or two errors. In enumerating the day-schools for the deaf in 
the United States he mentions two which are no longer in ex- 
istence —the school at Erie, Pa., and Dr. Bell’s school at Wash- 
ington; andin speaking of auricular teaching he refers to results 
in the “ Minnesota Institution” which properly belong to the 
Nebraska Institute. But Dr. Sexton does not profess to be an 
authority on the education of the deaf. On “the ear and its 
diseases” he is an authority, and in this respect at least his 
book is worthy of a place in all our school libraries. 


STAINER, Rev. Wm., L.H. D. The Powers of the School Board 
and the Poor Law Gmardians in relation to the Care and Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. London: 1888. 8vo, pp. 20. 


In this brief but comprehensive paper, which was read at a 
special meeting of the Council of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, London, July 30, 1888, Dr. Stainer gives an interesting 
sketch of the establishment of the “ Day Classes” and ‘“* Homes” 
for deaf children, which are carried on under his direction in 
London; expresses a decided opinion as to the comparative value 
of day-schools and boarding-schools for the instruction of the 
deaf, and of the institution and apprentice systems of teaching 
trades; and explains the mysterious powers of the English Poor- 
Law Guardians in relation to the care and education of the 
deaf, which seem not to be generally understood even by the 
Poor-Law Guardians themselves. 

The Education Act of 1870, which at first was so interpreted 
as to exclude the deaf, together with the blind and idiotic, from 
all participation in its benefits, on the ground that they were 
“permanently disabled,” was, four years later, through Dr. 
Stainer’s influence and the liberality of Sir Charles Reed, the 
second chairman of the Board, made available for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf in the same school buildings with hearing 
children, but with special teachers and separate class-rooms. 
The experiment was begun in 1874 with five children ; last year 
there were 350 pupils enrolled in these classes. 

It thus appears that in London the plan of teaching deaf 
children in special classes of common day-schools has been car- 
ried on for fourteen years. The testimony of the man through 
whose influence these classes were founded, under whose direc- 
tion they have grown to their present considerable proportions, 
and who is still at their head, with reference to their value as a 
means of education in comparison with boarding-schools, is 
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significant and weighty, especially since it is adverse to the plan 
which, as his own creation, he might naturally be expected to 
favor. Dr. Stainer says: 


The School Board being administrative, and not legislative, is limited 
in its power by the Education.Acts, and although it can spend any amount 
of money on education and educational appliances, it cannot provide 
board, lodging, clothing, or whatever is included under the term ‘‘ main- 
tenance.” These conditions proved a great hindrance to the work at first, 
as the deaf and dumb children requiring education are sparsely scattered 
over an area of above eighty square miles. 

The scheme pointed out that schools must be brought to the doors of 
the children or the children to the doors of the schools; that in a city of 
crowded thoroughfares deaf and dumb children could not be expected to 
traverse long distances to attend day classes with regularity and punctu- 
ality; that if classes were to be provided, available for every deaf child in 
the Metropolis, from forty to fifty centres would be necessary, and even 
then the numbers attending these various centres would in many instances 
be very small. To bring the children into residence near certain centres 
seemed to be the only way out of the difficulty, and such plan received 
the hearty approval of the first promoters of the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb under the School Board for London. Four principal centres, 
in the east, west, north, and south postal districts respectively, were set 
in operation, each centre having a ‘‘ Home ” or residence for the children 
near at hand, provided by private benevolence independent of the School 
Board. 

If ‘‘ school instruction” were all that is required for deaf and dumb 
children, class rooms, teachers, and school appliances would fully supply 
the want, and there would be no necessity to question the relative value 
of day-schools, or the completeness of the provision made by the School 
Board for London. But I do not think that anv one thoroughly acquainted 
with the idiosyneracy of ,the deaf and dumb children of the poor (and it 
must be borne in mind that this is the class we are dealing with, not the 
well-to-do, who are capable of paying for the education of their children) 
would venture to assert that they could be sufficiently educated by attend- 
ing a day-school five hours a day, five days a week, like ordinary children, 
and this, perhaps, for a few years only, and that nothing further need be 
done for them. If it were so, then all the institutions on the Continent 
and in America, as well as our own, are spending large sums of money un- 
necessarily ; but if, on the contrary, those noble institutions are essential to 
the well-being of the class of children for whom they provide, then the 
School Board system must only be looked upon as a temporary expedient 
to meet the urgent requirements of large numbers for whom no other 
means are at present available. The decision of the Committee of the 
School Board on this point is worth recording. In reply to one of the 
printed questions put to the Board by the Royal Commission, ‘Is the day- 
school principle, in your opinibn, favorable to the education of the deaf 
and dumb?” ‘*‘ Give reasons for your answer,” the Committee answered 
in the negative, for the following reasons: 
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(A) Classification.—Both sexes, of any age from 4 to 14 years and of 
various mental capacities, are admitted to the centres; consequently a 
classification of the qualifications of the scholars becomes impossible. The 
number of scholars attending the centres being small, the instruction 
amounts to almost individual teaching. 

(B) Attendance.—The attendance of the scholars, with the exception of 
those living in the ‘‘ Homes,” is very irregular. This is accounted for by 
the distance at which they reside from the centres, bad weather, want of 
boots and clothing, illness, and family circumstances; to which may be 
added the fact that many of the scholars remain at school a comparatively 
short time only. 

(c) Hnvironments.—The homes and surroundings of the scholars do not 
as a rule further the cause of the education of this unfortunate class of 
children. 

Boarding institutions are therefore clearly indispensable for the effective 
education of the deaf and dumb children of the poor, while the better 
classes can fall back on private education at home or in day classes con- 
ducted on the principle of those under the management of my friend, Mr. 
Van Praagh, at Fitzroy Square. 


At the Conference of Head-masters of British Institutions held 
at Doncaster, in 1882, the opinions expressed were almost unan- 
imously against the teaching of trades as a part of the school- 
work, and the general practice of English institutions is in ac- 
cordance with those opinions. Instead of learning trades while 
at school from special industrial teachers, pupils, during the lat- 
ter part of their course or on leaving school, are apprenticed in 
ordinary shops for that purpose. Dr. Stainer, however, in op- 
position to the views of his British colleagues, decidedly prefers 
the system, which prevails in this country, of teaching industries 
at school, and gives good reasons for his preference. He says: 


In this country very little is done to provide the deaf and dumb with 
the means of self-support. Our institutions, unlike those in other coun- 
tries, do not provide technical instruction. Trades are not taught, but 
attempts are being made in one or two instances, which only serve as in- 
dications of weakness, in acknowledging what ought to be done, without 
doing it effectually. In lieu of teaching trades, our institutions have con- 
tented themselves with paying small sums as premiums to small tradesmen 
who are willing, in consideration of such payment, to undertake to give 
instruction in their respective callings. But are they competent instruct- 
ors? Are they capable of initiating those placed under their charge in 
the principles which underlie every trade—the nature of the material and the 
proper use of the tools used in working them up? I consider the failure 
of the apprenticing system to be one of the chief causes of so large a num- 
ber of the adult deaf and dumb population being at the present time with- 
out employment or adequate means of support. A meeting of the unem- 
ployed deaf-mute population—if they could be called together—would 
reveal some startling facts in this direction. 
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Among the causes of the failure of the apprenticing system I would in- 
clude: 1. Want of previous preliminary training of the eyes and hands. 
Boys who have rarely had anything in their hands but chalk, pencil, or 
pen, when suddenly thrust into a workshop, confined for longer hours 
than they have been used to in the school-room, coupled with physical 
disadvantages, can scarcely be expected to make that progress which under 
more favorable conditions might be looked for. 

2. Want of facility of communicating with others. We all know what 
an important aid in the acquisition of knowledge is the power of asking 
questions. Children are constantly inquiring into the natural use of things 
around them, and by the answers given acquire information. The deaf 
are toa great extent shut out from the ordinary means of communication, 
and very few will take the extra trouble required to make them understand 
even the simplest things. Consequently, what is learned in the workshop 
or school requires great effort, as well as much patience on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. 

3. There is a certain amount of incompatibility of temperament in the 
deaf, arising from suspicion that they are unfairly treated, and not dealt 
with as others. The undue interference of friends, relations, and some- 
times religious missionaries, between them and their masters or employers, 
is doubtless prompted by the best of motives, for the protection of the 
weak against the strong, but their action implies that some injustice is be- 
ing or might be done but for their benevolent and timely supervision and 
intercession. This only aggravates matters and causes many employers 
of labor to refuse the deaf-mute either as an apprentice or workman, and 
no persuasion will induce them to run the risk of interruption in their 
business and the ordinary methods of dealing with those they employ. 
I therefore maintain that special instructors are essentially necessary, 
especially in the early stages of manual] training, in the workshop, even 
as they are in the school-room. 

Much good would arise from a well-organized scheme for imparting 
technical instruction to the young and finding useful occupation for adults 
in suitable workshops provided with competent instructors. 

The deplorable condition of the adult deaf and dumb portion of the 
population of London clearly points to the great need of some such pro- 
vision. ‘There are many in workhouses and institutions who, though in- 
capable of being made entirely self-supporting, could be made partially so if 
suitable occupation were placed within their reach. How far the Royal 
Commission have inquired into this important branch of the subject we 
have at present no means of ascertaining, but certainly the moral and social 
condition of the deaf and dumb poor in London appears as a blot on our 
high state of civilization, and may be considered one of our national de- 
linquencies. 


Several pages of the pamphlet containing Dr. Stainer’s paper 
are devoted to the discussion that followed the reading of the 
paper, in which Mr. B. St. John Ackers, Mr. Wm. Van Praagh, 
and others took part. Col. Prendergast, who presided, said 
that “he had come across, in print, a statement by Professor 
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Graham Bell, who had been inquiring into the treatment of 
deaf-mutes in the United States,” that “95 per cent. of deaf- 
mutes intermarried,” and that “already 334 per cent. of their 
offspring was born deaf and dumb.” 

This “statement” was probably some newspaper report of Dr. 
Bell’s testimony before the Royal Commission, but it could not 
have been an authorized report, for no one is at liberty to disclose 
any part of Dr. Bell’s testimony until after the publication of 
the Report of the Commission. If the first part of the state- 
ment attributed to Dr. Bell means that 95 per cent. of the deaf 
who marry marry deaf persons, it may be true; for though this 
is a considerably larger proportion than that given in Dr. Bell’s 
* Memoir ” (78.6 per cent.), it is not much in excess of the pro- 
portion among the graduates of the Illinois Institution (93 per 
cent.), and, in view of the increasing frequency of such mar- 
riages, more recent statistics collected by Dr. Bell may have 
brought the proportion up to 95 percent. But the second part 
of the * statement,” that “334 per cent. of their offspring are 
born deaf and dumb,” is so widely at variance with all the sta- 
tistics that have hitherto been published that one does not need 
to await the publication of Dr. Bell’s testimony to venture the 
assertion that he did not state such a proportion, nor anything 
approximating thereto. In fact, Mr. Ackers, a member of the 
Commission, while not feeling at liberty to speak freely on the 
subject, did go so far as to say that, “ when the actual words 
used by Professor Bell were published, it would be found that 
there was a difference between what he really said and what 
had been stated.” The proportion of “334 per cent.” sug- 
gests the possibility that the reporter had seen Dr. Turner’s 
statement (quoted in Dr. Bell’s “‘ Memoir,” page 20) that “in 24 
families with both parents congenital deaf-mutes about one- 
third were born deaf,” or the statement by Mr. Conner, of the 
Georgia Institution, contained in Dr. Bell’s “ Facts and Opin- 
ions relating to the Deaf” (page 61), “ that sixteen marriages of 
congenital deaf-mutes produced 59 children, 19, or 324 per 
cent., of whom were born deaf and dumb ;” but those statistics, 
based upon a limited number of cases and referring only to the 
marriage of the congenitally deaf, do not correctly represent 
the general proportion of the deaf offspring resulting from the 
marriage of the deaf with the deaf. 
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WALTHER, EDUARD. Die K6nigliche Taubstummenanstalt zu 
Berlin in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung und gegenwirtigen 
Verfassung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Taubstummen- 
Bildungswesens in Preussen. Festschrift zur Feier des hun- 
dertjihrigen Bestehens der Anstalt. |The Royal Deaf-Mute In- 
stitution at Berlin in its Historical Development and Present 
Condition. A Contribution to the History of Deaf-Mute Educa- 
tion in Prussia, written in commemoration of the centennial an- 
niversary of the Institution]. Berlin: 1888. Elwin Staude. 8vo, 


p. 199. 

Mr. Walther, the distinguished director of the Berlin Insti- 
tution, fitly commemorates the centennial of the famous school 
under his charge by this comprehensive volume, which gives a 
detailed history of the Institution from its foundation to the 
present time, with brief biographical sketches of its officers and 
teachers, and the teachers who have been trained by it, anda 
full description of its present circumstances. A photograph of 
the building constitutes the frontispiece, and an engraving at 
the end shows its plan. The only thing the book lacks—and 
this would have added greatly to its value—is full statistics of 
the 1,021 deaf persons who have been educated in the Institu- 
tion during the century of its existence ; their ocupations, their 
marriages, their children, their health and longevity, their suc- 


cess in life, and their circumstances generally. 
E. A. 


ARNOLD, THOMAS. Education of Deaf-Mutes: a Manual for 
Teachers. Printed by Wertheimer, Lea & Co., London, for the 
Committee of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and supplied at their office, Stainer House, Paddington Green. 
1888. 8vo, pp. 382. 


First impressions of this book are necessarily favorable. It 
is a large octavo volume, containing nearly four hundred pages, 
and is plentifully illustrated with engravings representing the 
aural and vocal organs, the drawings having been prepared ex- 
pressly for this work. The author, Rev. Thos. Arnold, has had 
thirty years of practical experience as a teacher of articulation, 
and during that time his name has appeared several times in the 
Annals, together with favorable mention of his method. He 
also attended the Third Conference of Principals which met in 
Philadelphia, July, 1876. He was requested some two years 
ago, by the “ Examiners of the College of Teachers of the Deaf 
and Dumb, London,” to prepare this book as a guide for those 
about entering the work. Special attention is given to the oral 
system, the bulk of the matter in fact relating directly to that, 
yet the writer has kind words for those of other schools, and 
makes this profession in his preface : 
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The author holds there is a divine vocation and a true brotherhood of 
all those who are consecrated to the relief of human suffering and priva- 
tion, and therefore seeks to estimate every one at his greatest’ worth and to 
grasp his hand in loving satisfaction. 


The subject is presented in two general divisions, the first of 
which is an historical outline of the origin and progress of deaf- 
mute education, while the latter part, in three subdivisions, 
treats of methods of instruction under the headings, Prepara- 
tory Education, Elements of Phonation, and Language. The 
historical portion is interesting, as it presents, in concise form, 
the methods pursued by early instructors. The description of 
Dalgarno’s plan of teaching grammar from actions two hundred 
years ago reads almost as if it were an exposition of the object- 
teaching of the present day, but for the peculiar forms of ex- 
pression taught then. Mr. Arnold’s comments are often very 
apt and beautiful. Speaking of Amman’s work and writings, he 
says: 

His success as a teacher was, therefore, greater than his ability to de- 
scribe the means heemployed. When mindsare in active sympathy things 


are said and done of which no record can be made. -The light often en- 
ters by windows of which we take no account. 


His eulogy of the Abbe de I’Epée is equally fine, and especi- 
ally noticeable as coming from one who condemns his system 
at the same time that he speaks thus of the man: 

De ’Epée will ever fill the highest place in the annals of the education 
of deaf-mutes. * * * He was the apostle of deaf-mutes. For them 
nothing that he could give was spared. * * * We cannot withhold 
our admiration from such a man. His greatness is in his humility, devo- 
tion, and benevolence. * * * Heisa very plain man—almost in this 
respect another Socrates—but when he teaches, his countenance grows 
luminous, almost beautiful, from the intensity of his love and the fire of 
his soul in communicating knowledge. They (his pupils) are attracted, 
fascinated, and quickened for its fullest reception. But his heart teaches 
more than his head. 


That closing sentence, it must be confessed, looks suspicious, 
but let it pass. 

Mr. Arnold gives undeserved praise to George Sibscota, say- 
ing that “he did good service by controverting with equal learn- 
ing and clear discernment the erroneous opinions,” etc. That 
praise rightfully belongs to Antony Deusing, of Holland, from 
whose De surdis ab ortu, 1660, the unscrupulous Englishman 
ten years later translated ‘The Deaf and Dumb Man’s Dis- 
course,” publishing it as an original work without a word of 
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credit to the author. See Guyot’s Liste Littéraire, page 483, and 
Index to the Annals, vols. i-xx, p. 78. 

In a previous work of Mr. Arnold’s, which was reviewed by 
an American teacher of articulation,* he refers to Dr. T. H. Gal- 
laudet as a young Frenchman, for which he was very properly 
criticised, the mistake being aggravated by the fact that trans- 
positions from the pages of the Annals to his book showed that 
he was not unfamiliar with American literature relating to the 
deaf. In this last work he has astutely avoided a repetition of 
any such blunder by neglecting all mention whatever of Ameri- 
can educators in his historical review, and he makes but passing 
reference to them anywhere. Such action may be explicable 
possibly on other grounds, as for instance that he was deter- 
mined, in preparing this work, to adhere rigidly to the Milan 
platform, which is indeed further indicated by the words with 
which he concludes his historical review : 

Our chief regret in thus looking back is in the sporadic character of the 
work, for this was a great loss to them (the early educators) and to us, 
Many spent their time in inventing what had been much better done by 
others in different countries. * * * In this respect the Milan Congress 
did much more than affirm the principle of oral instruction by bringing 
the representatives of the national institutions together to compare notes, 
to discuss systems, to hear expositions. That Congress made the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes an international question, and we cannot now retreat 
from its platform. 


The Milan Congress and its method of conducting an “In- 
ternational ” convention do not receive the same enthusiastic 
support on this side of the water, although we may heartily 
coincide with Mr. Arnold in the belief that that body did indeed 
do much more than affirm. 

It will doubtless be noted by any critical reader of the ex- 
tracts given above that they could have been improved in some 
instances by a transposition of words, as when he says, all in 
one breath, “almost in this respect another Socrates.” This is a 
defect that occurs frequently throughout the book, at times 
seriously marring what would otherwise be a beautiful thought 
well expressed, while some passages are made positively obscure 
from the same cause. Speaking of the approach of dawn in the 
cause of deaf-mute instruction, he thus expresses himself: ‘The 
light was gradually spreading, but it touched the hill-tops only 
long before it filled the valleys.” The introduction of a comma 


* Annals, xxvii, 90-98. 
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after “only,” or the transposition of that word to its proper 
place before “the hill-tops,” would have been a change in the 
direction of euphony, if nothing more. It may appear hyper- 
critical to mention them, but there are certain typographical 
features which will certainly attract attention. The title on the 
back, unlike the title-page and the text generally, has no hyphen 
in “ Deaf-Mutes,” and “Teacher’s Manual ” has no apostrophe. 
An American reader will be prepared to see certain words 
(vigour, labour, utilise, recognise, etc.) spelled in a different 
form from what is customary with us, but it is not probable that 
any one will expect to see them appear sometimes in one form 
(ise) and sometimes in the other (ize), or to see the word “ de- 
velop” sometimes with, and at rare intervals without, the super- 
fluous e at the end. Heinicke’s namealso undergoes some rather 
remarkable transformations. 

As previously stated, the Manual devotes itself chiefly to the ora] 
method ; the author, however, has many words of praise for the 
advocates of signs, and promises, if spared, to treat of their sys- 
tem at length in a separate volume. While thus speaking favor- 
ably of both the French and German methods, he fails to see 
anything of merit in the Combined system. All through the 
historical part he takes occasion, as opportunity offers, to com- 
ment in this way: “The real difference between him and 
Heinicke in principle was that De Il’ Epee made signs the lan- 
guage of thought; Heinicke, speech only, to the exclusion of 
signs. They cannot be united or combined; one must prevail 
and exclude the other.” And thus: ‘He (Heinicke) clearly 
perceived that there could be no compromise between speech 
and signs as fundamental in teaching language.” He objects 
that the upholders of the Combined system do not state defi- 
nitely what signs are to be retained and to what extent they 
are to be employed. Without entering into any apology for 
this unison of signs and oral speech, it may be suggested that 
Mr. Arnold’s book is apt to leave its readers in the fog on this 
very question, as witness the following extracts: 

Let us suppose that some theorist or slave to system warned the friends 
of the infant deaf-mute not to permit him the use of gestures or [nor?] to 
resort to them in communicating with him, and cries, sighs, tears, and 
struggles are all that remain by which to tell what he feels or wishes. 
What would inevitably be the effects? Stagnation and atrophy. * * * 
It is not science; it is ignorance of the primary laws of life which leads 
any one to issue such a veto. 

There are serviceable forms of facial expression common to most deaf- 
mute children which might well be utilized in preparing for speech. 
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Natural signs have a strong claim to recognition in the education of 
deaf-mutes. 

Commenting on the natural, intuitional, and logical method, 
which he approves, he uses these words: 

There is a still greater inducement to employ this realistic method, for 
it is in the Jine of the signs in which deaf-mutes delight, but free from 
their linguistic abuses. Of signs, motion and action, so congenial to and 
eagerly sought by the young, are the chief elements. Now, both can be 
enlisted in teaching language, but instead of associating mimic gestures 
with them we associate their names.” 

Of course Mr. Arnold’s chief objection to signs is the differ- 
ence in their order as compared with that of spoken or written 
language. He argues very shrewdly on this point, but it 
seems evident from the selections made above that he does ap- 
prove of certain gestures and facial expressions, without furnish- 
ing any lucid explanation of how far they should be permitted. 
It would probably require an expert logician to indicate at just 
what point facial expression and gestures (signs, in short) 
merge into “linguistic abuses,” and Mr. Arnold’s sign-posts are 
certainly not likely to be intelligible to a person just entering 
the field. In advocating the oral method in preference to the 
sign method, Mr. Arnold says of signs: “Their use would de- 
prive deaf-mutes of the intellectual, moral, and social culture 
inherent in the knowledge of the vernacular.” 

If there is any particular in which the sign-language may claim 
precedence over any and all other means of communicating 
thought, it is in the direction of moral instruction. No lessons 
are so impressive as those of actual experience, and the language 
of action comes nearest to representing things in this way. It 
will be in the nature of information to many, also, to learn that— 
“Should an educated deaf-mute desire to enjoy the literature 
of his country, he must study the artificial language in which 
it is written and abandon his signs altogether.” ‘There are some 
kinds of literature that he would probably have difficulty in 
understanding even then. Portions of the volume under con- 
sideration, for instance, might worry him a little. 

After explaining at some length his reasons for prefer- 
ring the oral system above all others, Mr. Arnold presents 
some valuable hints upon the preparatory training of the senses, 
by the aid of muscular, sense, breath, and voice gymnastics. In 
the course of these suggestions he refers to the advisability of 
developing the hearing in special cases. He also advises the 
training of the sense of touch by blind-folding the little pupil 
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and requiring him to distinguish objects by handling them, 
selecting for this purpose, at first, things which differ widely, 
and then articles which have but slight differences. Afterwards 
the child should be permitted to confirm his decision ocularly ; 
in this way he would have his aids to memory increased, as the 
name of the article would perhaps in some instances be more 
readily associated with its weight or peculiar feeling than with 
its appearance. Such training is of course especially valuable 
in preparation for oral work. It would be presumptuous for 
any one, not possessed of technical knowledge on the subject, 
to attempt to treat of that portion of the Manual which is de- 
veted to the organs of speech and hearing. 

As a guide for classifying sounds and for the order of teach- 
ing them, he suggests these three conditions : 

1. Facility of muscular action. 2. Visibility. 3. Tangibility. 

The sounds in which these conditions most fully unite ought to be first 
taught, for while they are the least difficult they educate the organs for 
the more difficult. 

He then gives the following classification of the sounds: 

Ist. a, p. f, 0, th, u oo, m, h, a, 4, 6, G, v, th, and’b. The three con- 
ditions all unite in these. 

2d. t, 4, é, i, é, n, i, w, 1, 8, sh, z,d. These are more difficult, for the 
conditions are changed. While the muscular action is more complex, the 
eye is not so helpful as in the first class. 

3d. k, 4, g, y, €, a, i, ng, j. These are nearly all guttural, and there- 
fore still more difficult to the learner, whose sight and touch are no longer 
so helpful in their articulation. 

4th. ch, j, g, x, r. 

The diacritical marks rest under the condemnation of faint 
praise from Mr. Arnold; he simply tolerates them as the least 
objectionable method that has yet been devised by lexicog- 
raphers for the purpose. Each of the sounds mentioned above 
is treated at length, constant reference being made to the 
muscles in the engravings. 

Whatever may be the objections to other parts of Mr. Arnold’s 
book, there is much to be commended in the closing subdivis- 
ion of it, where he treats of the best method of teaching 
language to deaf-mutes. He begins with the adoption of the 
principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel as stated by Herbert 
Spencer (from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to 
the abstract), and advocates the teaching of the sentence or 
proposition in its simplest form as the foundation of the method, 
verbs of action having the preference in such sentences. He 
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condemns the teaching of long lists of nouns, “ separate and 
unattached things, like a heap of stones,” for the reason that 
the pupil’s impressions of these objects have been formed in 
connection with their use or relation to other objects. Intran- 
sitive verbs joined to the names of the pupils are first taught by 
commanding a member of the class to perform some act. Ad- 
vanced pupils can be given directions before the class by way of 
introducing the exercise. This is followed by the interrogative, 
“* Who walks?” or “ Who runs?” When the question has ref- 
erence to the action he uses this form: “What does J—?” in- 
stead of using “does do.” Then follow such sentences as, 
‘‘The sun shines,” “A bird flies,” ete.; transitive verbs ; “‘ J—, 
put the book on the table;” “Where did J— put the book?” 
followed soon after by personal pronouns. In all of this he is 
guided by the plan mentioned above of proceeding from the 
simple to the complex. For this reason proper names are pre- 
ferred to common nouns at the beginning; “ John” is more 
concrete than “boy.” He illustrates the abstract nature of the 
pronouns by mentioning the fact that little children never use 
the first personal pronoun in speaking of themselves; they al- 
ways speak of themselves in the third person. On the cultiva- 
tion of the memory he quotes the rule, “ Never ask of memory 
to repeat mere sounds or unknown propositions, but only what 
is well understood.” Wherever practicable he introduces ques- 
tions or exercises that will train the mind for abstract thought. 

‘* What drives the nail into the wood ?” 

hammer.” 

‘** What moves the hammer ?” 

‘* Your hand and arm.” 

‘** Yes, but what moves my hand and arm?” 

Some sharp lad will say, as he points to his head, ‘‘ Your thought.” 

Such suggestions are frequently given, many of them of a 
practical nature ; as, for instance, where he shows how the prep- 
ositions may be taught by having a ball suspended over the 
teacher’s desk, there being holes through the bali large enough 
to permit the pointer to pass through. Then “over,” “under,” 
“to,” “from,” “into,” “through,” ete., may be easily illustrated. 

Mr. Arnold does not say so, but several things seem to indicate 
that his order of teaching language is modified to some extent 
by the fact that he is writing for oral teachers; it might also 
be noted that many of his suggestions are not sufficiently spe- 
cific for a book designed as a manual for young teachers. 
Sticklers for grammar will certainly object to the use of the 
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following as a model sentence in teaching adverbs: “ The gas 
smells badly.” Indeed, the objection to the sentence, may be 
based on something higher than grammar; “badly” may be 
condemned on the grounds of common sense. The adverb as 
used implies that the act of conveying the odor of the gas was 
performed in an imperfect or bad manner, but this is clearly 
not the meaning in such sentences. To say that a man looks 
badly means, if it means anything, that he “can’t see straight.” 
If we intend to refer to the state of his health, we say it is ap- 
parently bad, he looks bad; the grammatical shibboleth being 
that “smells” is a neuter verb, indicating state or condition 
rather than action, and it should be qualified accordingly. 

Mr. Arnold states in his preface that the preparation of this 
Manual has been delayed by his ill health; doubtless the fact 
that some of these slighter defects have been overlooked is ow- 
ing to this cause. They are of course unfortunate, but detract 
little from the merit of the book. Any teacher who will take 
his closing words as a guide can scarcely go amiss, whatever 
the system pursued may be: 

The greatest of all teachers has given us the best examples of how to 


teach, both as to manner and method. Let us try to imitate Him, but 
above all, get much of His love for children. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the California Institution in 1886, unanimously 
adopted a resolution that “the system of instruction existing 
at present in America commends itself to the world, for the 
reason that its tendency is to include all known methods and 
expedients which have been found to be of value in the educa- 
tion of the deaf.” What are these methods and expedients, and 
to what extent do they respectively prevail in America? 

For several years we have attempted to answer this question 
in a general way in the Tabular Statement of American Schools 
published annually in the January number of the Annals. For 
this purpose, using terms that we found already in existence, 
we grouped the prevailing methods into three classes—Manual, 
Oral, and Combined—and gave the best definition we could to 
each. There is so much variety among these methods, how- 
ever, that it is not easy to give an exact idea of them by brief 
definitions. The term Combined method, or Combined system, 
especially, is difficult to define with precision, since it is employed 
with reference to several distinct methods. This year, by divid- 
ing the Combined system into several sub-classes, we endeavor 
to show just what the term, as used in America, means, and in 
the Tabular Statement preceding this article we indicate, as 
precisely as the narrow limits of a statistical table permit, what 
method or methods prevail in each school. 

I. The Manual Method.—The sign-language, the manual 
alphabet, and writing are the chief means used in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are mental 
development and facility in the comprehension and use of 
written language. The degree of relative importance given to 
these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only of degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. If 
the pupils have some power of speech before coming to school, 
or if they possess a considerable degree of hearing, their 
teachers, if they themselves hear and speak, usually try to im- 
prove their utterance by practice; but no special teachers are 
employed for this purpose, and comparatively little attention is 
given to articulation and speech-reading. 

The schools in America following this method are eleven in 


number, viz: the Georgia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Utah, New Mex- 
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ico, New Orleans, Evansville, Frentz, Cincinnati Cathedral,* and 

New Brunswick schools, and the National College. The whole, 
number of pupils during the year 1888 was 335.t 

II. Zhe Oral Method.— Articulation and speech-reading, to- 

gether with writing,} are made the chief means of instruction, and 

facility in articulation and speech-reading, as well as mental de- 

, velopment and written language, is aimed at. Signs are used as 

little as possible, and the manual alphabet is generally discarded 

altogether. There is a difference in different schools in the ex- 

tent to which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part 

of the course, and also in the prominence given to writing as an 

auxiliary to articulation and speech-reading in the course of in- 

struction ; but they are differences only of degree, and the end 

> aimed at is thesamein all. Theschools in America following this 

method are seventeen in number, viz: the New York Improved 

: Instruction, Clarke, Horace Mann, St. Joseph’s (New York), 


E Portland, Rhode Island, Milwaukee, Pennsylvania Oral, Cincin- 
nati Oral, La Crosse, Whipple’s, German Lutheran,s Mr. Knapp’s, 


Chicago Voiceand Hearing,|| Philadelphia Private, Miss Keeler’s, 
and Sarah Fuller Home. Total number of pupils during the 
year, 1,063. 

Ill. Zhe Combined System.—Articulation and speech-read- 
ing are regarded as very important, but mental development 
and the acquisition of language are regarded as still more im- 
portant. It is believed that in many cases mental development 
and the acquisition of language can be better attained by some 
other method than the Oral, and, so far as circumstances permit, 


*Oincinnati Cathedral School.—** We shall soon change to the Combined 
method.”—E. P. Curary, Principal. 
+ Not including the New Brunswick Institution, from which we have no 


returns. 
tThe German Organ, whose editor, Mr. J. Vatter, is a very high author- 
- ity on the Oral method, in quoting a similar definition from the Annals 


a few years ago, put an interrogation point after the phrase ‘‘ together 
with writing,” as if, in his judgment, we were giving too much prominence 
to this means of instruction as compared with articulation and speech- 
reading; but in our American Oral schools, asa rule, writing certainly has 
an important share in the work of instruction. Our definition of the Oral 
method has been submitted to Mr. Greenberger and has been so amended 
as to meet his approval. 

§ German Lutheran Institution.—‘* The German language is used in 
the oral instruction.” D. H. Unie, Director. 

|| Chicago Voiceand Hearing School.—‘‘ Oral and Aural.” Miss Mary 
McCoweEn, Principal. 
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such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted to 
his individual case. Articulation and speech-reading are taught 
where the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor 
expended. The schools in America using some form of the 
Combined system are fifty-three in number, viz: the American, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Illinois, South Carolina, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, Iowa, Texas, Kendall, Ala- 
bama, California, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia, Oregon, Maryland 
Colored, Colorado, Chicago, Central New York, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Western New York, New England Industrial, Dakota, 
New Jersey, Northern New York, Florida, Washington Terri- 
tory, Texas Colored, St. John’s Catholic, St. Joseph’s (Hanni- 
bal, Mo.), Maria Consilia, Ephpheta, Montreal Catholic (both 
male and female), Halifax, Ontario, Mackay, Fredericton, Man- 
itoba, and British Columbia schools. These schools during the 
year 1888 contained 7,685 pupils, of whom 2,341* were taught 
articulation and speech-reading. The number taught articula- 
tion and speech-reading in each school may be ascertained from 
the Tabular Statement which precedes this article. 

The various methods in which the Combined system is applied 
in American schools may be classified as follows :+ 

A. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by the Manual method. Part 'of them receive special training 
in articulation and speech-reading. The schools following this 
method are seventeen in number, viz: the American, Ohio, 
Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Texas, Kansas, West 
Virginia, Oregon, Maryland Colored, Western Pennsylvania, { 
New England Industrial, Northern New York, Maria Consilia, 
Halifax. and Ontario schools. Total number of pupils during 
the year, 2,685 ; number taught articulation and speech-reading, 
619. 

A. B. Part of the pupils are taught by the Manual method, 
others by the Oral method. Of the former, part receive 


* Not including the pupils of several schools from which the returns are 
incomplete. 

+In cases where heads of schools replying to our circular of inquiry 
have given some further explanation of the method pursued than is in- 
dicated by our definitions, their statements are quoted in foot-notes. 

t Western Pennsylvania.—‘‘I may further state that, as far as possible, 
we discourage the use of signs in the school-room, and employ the manual 
alphabet.”—J. G. Brown, Principal. 
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special training in articulation and speech-reading. All are 
permitted to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. 
This is the method of eight schools, viz: the Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, California, Minnesota,* Arkansas, Maryland, and Col- 
orado schools. ‘Total number of pupils, 1,763; number taught 
articulation and speech-reading, 512. 

A. E. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by the Manual method. Part of them receive special training 
in articulation and speech-reading. Some of the teachers also 
use articulation and speech-reading, in addition to the manual 
alphabet and writing, as a means of instruction with part of their 
pupils. This is the method of the Kendall and Central New 
York schools, containing during the year 240 pupils, of whom 
60 were taught articulation and speech-reading. 

B. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. These two classes are 
permitted to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. 
This is the method of the Kentucky, Tennessee (?),f North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Nebraska, Florida, and Ephpheta 
schools, containing during the year 763 pupils, of whom 147 were 
taught by the Oral method. { 

B. C. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. Of the latter, part 
are permitted to mingle freely out of school-hours with the 


* Minnesota School.—‘* It should also be remembered that all of our 
pupils make trial of articulation, and are dismissed from the oral classes 
upon the recommendation of the teacher of articulation, and only then 
when the teacher of articulation decides they are incapable of obtaining 
an education by the Oral method. Moreover, in class-rooms we lay great 
stress upon object teaching, writing from actions and all real combina- 
tions of actions such as we are able to produce in the school-room. We 
resort to this method that the natural sign-language may not be made too 
prominent. The manual alphabet, writing, lip-reading, and articulation 
are freely used by the teachers and pupils in the class-room and in social 
intercourse. We have not yet organized a class in auricular training, al- 
though we use quite freely Currier’s ear trumpet with those who are capa- 
ble of receiving instruction through the sense of hearing. I claim to use 
every method of instruction that seems to me of service in educating deaf 
children.”—J. L. Noyes, Superintendent. 

+ Tennessee School.—‘* B covers our method in the main. Some pupils 
(semi-mutes) in Manual classes of speaking teachers are required to recite 
orally.”—Txos. L. Moses. 

t Not including the pupils of the Alabama Institute, from which the re- 
turns are incomplete. 
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manually taught pupils; others are kept entirely separate from 
them, and from those who mingle with them, out of school- 
hours as well as in the school-rooms. This is the method of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, containing during the year 494 
pupils, of whom 120 were taught by the Oral method. 

C. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and some by the Oral method. These two classes are 
kept entirely separate out of school-hours as well as in the 
school-rooms. This is the method of the Montreal Female In- 
stitution, conta*ning during the year 209 pupils, of whom 44 
were taught b; the Oral method. 

D. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by means of the manual alphabet and writing, without the use 
of the sign-language. All the pupils receive special training in 
articulation and speech-reading. This is the method of the 
Western New York Institution, which contained during the 
year 176 pupils. 

E. The sign-language, the manual alphabet, writing, articu- 
lation, and speech-reading are all used as means of instruction 
by the same teachers and with the same pupils. This method 
is pursued in six schools, viz., the New York,* Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s, Washington Territory, St. John’s Catholic, Mackay, and 
Manitoba schools. ‘Total number of pupils during the year,f 
597 ; number taught articulation and speech-reading,t 543. 

F. In addition to one or more of the methods above described, 
auricular training is given to a part of the pupils in eleven 
“Combined system” schools, viz: the New York, Indiana (?)}, 
Illinois, Mississippi, Kendall, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, 
Minnesota (?)§, Arkansas, Nebraska, || and Colorado schools. Au- 


* New York Institution.—* All the pupils are taught articulation for 
one hour daily.”—I. L. Pret, Principal. 

+ Not including the Mackay Institution, which does not report the num- 
ber taught articulation and speech-reading. 

t Indiana Institution.—‘‘ Our teacher of articulation sometimes resorts 
to method F, and our hearing teachers continually do so. Perhaps it 
would be correct to say ‘ to a limited extent, F.’”.—Wm. N. Burt, Principal. 

§ Minnesota School.—‘‘ We have not yet organized a class in auricular 
training, although we use quite freely Currier’s ear trumpet with those 
who are capable of receiving instruction through the sense of hearing.” — 
J. L. Noyes, Superintendent. 

|| Nebraska Institute.—‘‘ Instead of saying that ‘auricular training is 
given toa part of the pupils’ in this Institute, please say that part of them 
are taught by the auricular method.”—J. A. G1LLEspre, Superintendent. 
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ricular instruction is also made a prominent feature of the Chi- 
cago Voice and Hearing School; with regard to the other Oral 
schools we are not informed on this point. 

G. Nine schools are reported as following the Combined sys- 
tem, but we are not informed as to which of the above sub-classes 
the method pursued belongs, viz: the Iowa, Chicago, Dakota, New 
Jersey, Texas Colored, St. Joseph’s (Hannibal, Mo.), Montreal 
Catholic Male, Fredericton, and British Columbia Schools. Total 
number of pupils in these schools during the year,* 538; number 
taught articulation and speech-reading,* 104. 

The following is a summary of the statistics of the methods 
of teaching in American schools, including Canada, for the year 
1888 : 


Total number of pupils..... ...... 
Number in Manual method schools............ 335 

‘* Combined system schools............. 7,685 

Number taught exclusively by the Manual method....... ........... .....5,679 
articulation and speech-reading...... 


Number taught articulation and speech-reading in Combined system 


Number taught exclusively by the Oral method?...................ceseeees 1,891 
= ‘* articulation and speech-reading by the ‘‘ Combined 

‘¢ by the ‘Combined A. B” 512 

 **Combined A. E” 60 

Number of articulaticn teachers in Oral method schools (including 

99 

‘** in Combined system schools (not including principals)...... 121 

E. A. F. 


* Not including the New Jersey, St. Joseph’s, and Fredericton schools, 
from which the returns are incomplete. 

+ Not including those pupils of the ‘‘ Combined, A. B.” schools so taught, 
since the numbers of the ‘‘A” and ‘‘ B” pupils, respectively, in these schools 
are not given. 
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Alabama Institution.—An additional articulation teacher, 
Miss Daisy Martin, has been appointed. 

The School for the Blind has been separated from the School 
for the Deaf; it entered its new building on the 15th of 
September. 


American Asylum —Miss Elizabeth J. Fay now assists in the 
articulation department a part of each day. 


Arkansas Institute.—Last September Mr. T. P. Clarke, a 
brother of the principal, and Miss Lottie Kirkland, teacher of 
articulation, were married. Both retain their positions in the 
Institute. 

At the October meeting of the Board, Miss Grace Beattie, a 
daughter of the matron, was appointed assistant matron instead 
of Miss Lucinda Nations, who had married and left the Insti- 
tute; Mrs. Amanda Harley, formerly housekeeper, was appointed 
teacher of dressmaking to succeed Miss Abbott, resigned; Miss 
Sarah Witt, of Conway, was appointed housekeeper to succeed 
Mrs. Harley. 

The serious alarm felt in many parts of the State on account 
of yellow fever, though groundless, has seriously affected the 
attendance, especially of new pupils. 


British Columbia School.—This School, which receives both 
deaf and blind pupils, was opened at Victoria, B. C., September 
12, 1888. Four pupils were present on the opening day and 
six are now in attendance. Several applications are on file, and 
when means are forthcoming others will be admitted. The 
principal has been assured that the government, at its next ses- 
sion in February, will consider favorably the granting of aid to 
the school. Mr. John Ashcroft, the principal, was formerly a 
successful teacher in the Mackay Institution, Montreal. His 
sister is helping him with the work in British Columbia. 


Central New York Institution.—Miss Terrill of Belleville, 
Ontario, has been appointed teacher in place of Miss May Bennett, 


resigned. The new main building, a beautiful structure built 
70 
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from an appropriation granted by the legislature of 1887, is 
nearly ready for occupancy. 


Cincinnati Oral School.—The School has been formally 
adopted by the city board of education and is now incorporated 
as a part of the public-school system. Its financial support 
comes from the city school fund, and it is under the direction 
of a special board of trustees appointed by the board of educa- 
tion. 

At present it occupies a room in one of the public-school 
buildings, but it is hoped that in time a building or portion of 
a building will be set apart as a permanent location for the 
School. 


Evansville Day-School.--An exhibition of the School was 
given December 18, 1888, and addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Charles Kerney, the principal, and by President Gallaudet, of 
Washington. After the exhibition a reception in honor of Dr. 
Gallaudet was held at the St. George Hotel. - The friends of 
the School are making an earnest effort to have it transformed 
into a State Institution, and in his address President Gallaudet 
expressed his opinion as to the best mode of organization fora 
school for the deaf. He favored the “ corporate” plan for the 
board of trustees or directors as opposed to the method by 
which they are all appointed by the governor or legislature, for 
the reason that it is less subject to political interference. 


Florida Institute.—In consequence of the prevalence of yel- 
low fever in the State the opening of the school has been de- 
ferred this year. It will probably begin this month. 


Frentz Day-School.—This school was opened at Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, on the 25th of September last, by Mr. Harry Reed, 
a graduate of tie National College and late a teacher in the 
Kansas Institution. This is the third school established in 
Wisconsin under the provisions of the law passed a few years 
ago through the influence of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and 
others. The first was the Milwaukee School, organized upon 
the remains of the former “ Phonological Institute,” and the 
second was the La Crosse School, opened in 1886. 
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Kansas Institution.—During the month of June last a sec- 
ond local Teachers’ Institute was held. Several instructors 
from other institutions were present, and the proceedings, as 
we judge from the report now in course of publication in the 
Star, were interesting and profitable. The proceedings are 
also to be published in pamphlet form, and copies will be sent 


to any member of the profession expressing a desire to receive 
them. 


Kendall School.—Printing has been added to the industries 
taught. Mr. H. Van Allen, a member of the Senior Class of 
the National College, has been appointed instructor in this de- 
partment. 


Kentucky Institution.—Miss Jennie Lee, formerly of this 
Institution, recently of the Colorado Institute, succeeds Miss 
Belle Beard, resigned. Miss Beard is now Mrs. Robt. H. King, 
of Lexington, Ky. 

A new building for shops has recently been erected. 


Mackay Institution.—Mr. James McClelland, who last June 
resigned his position as teacher of printing and boy’s super- 
visor, has been reappointed in the place of Mr. Francis Jeffer- 
son, whose services were dispensed with. Mr. McClelland’s 
health is quite restored. 

An artesian well has been sunk, which keeps the Institution 
well supplied with “good water. 


Manitoba Institution.—This Institution was opened October 
17, 1888, as a day-school, but it is hoped the legislature at its 
next session in February, 1889, will provide for its continuance 
as a boarding-school. The principal is Mr. J. C. Watson, late 
of the Minnesota and Washington Territory Schools, and son 
of the director of the Washington Territory School. 


Maryland School.—Mr. Samuel M. North, a graduate of the 
Baltimore City College, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion, and Miss M. J. Smith, a graduate of the American Asylum, 
has received a temporary appointment as teacher. 
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Minnesota School.—Mr. Ole Gunderson, a graduate of this 
school, and for two years in charge of the tailor shop, Nov. 1st 
accepted a more lucrative offer from parties in Minneapolis, and 
Mr. D. F. Munro, of Faribault, has taken his place. 


Mississippi Institution.—In consequence of the prevalence of 
yellow fever the opening of the Institution was deferred until 
November. 

Miss Lula E. Wharton, of Jackson, Miss., whom the late Miss 
Mossie McGann had trained for the work, has been appointed 
Miss McGann’s successor as teacher of articulation. 


Nebraska Institute—Miss May F. Murray, of Omaha, an 
accomplished artist, has been engaged to take charge of the 
art department. 


New Mexico School.—We are happy to learn from Mr. Lar- 
son that the fear he expressed last year of the impending neces- 
sity of closing the school has not been realized. He now hopes 
that with some changes in the law, which he expects to secure 
from the legislature this winter, the School will be placed on 
a better basis than heretofore, and will be able to meet the 
growing needs of the Territory. 


New York Institution.—Mr. W. H. Bishop sailed for Europe 
in August last for an indefinite absence. 

Mr. E. H. Currier, for many years the professor in charge of 
the department of articulation, lip-reading, and aural develop- 
ment, has been appointed instructor of the high-class. 

The Metropolitan for December, 1889, contains an interest- 
ing illustrated sketch of a visit to this Institution. 


Northern New York Institution.—Miss Mattie P. Harwood 
has received a permanent appointment as teacher of articula- 
tion. 


Ontario Institution.—Miss Jean C. Robinson, matron from 
September 1, 1887, owing to ill-health, resigned her position on 
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the 1st of November last, much to the regret of all concerned. 
She was succeeded by Mrs. S. Craig, for three years assistant 
matron of the Asylum for the Insane, London. 


Oregon School.—My. T. H. Coleman resigned his position as 
teacher in September, and Mr. Benjamin Irving, formerly a 
teacher in the deaf department of Donaldson’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh, now occupies the place. 


St. Joseph's (New York) Institution.—The building occupied 
by the girls’ department in Brooklyn becoming insufficient for 
their needs, a new building was begun in May, upon the site 
purchased more than a year ago, to which has been added two 
adjoining lots, donated to the Institution by kind friends. It 
is now nearly completed. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Mr. Harry Gross, a graduate of the 
Missouri Institution and of the National College, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by Miss Virginia Cowden’s 
resignation. 


South Carolina Institution.—Myr. D. 8. Rogers, of the corps 
of teachers, resigned in September to accept a place in the 
Kansas Institution. Mr. T. H. Coleman, a graduate of the South 
Carolina Institution and of the National College, takes his place. 


Yexas Asylum.—During the year the first matron, Mrs. 
Davis, and the steward, Mr. Love, resigned, and their places 
were filled respectively by the appointment of Mrs. E. H. E. 
Barrett and Mr. J. H. W. Williams, the latter being a graduate 
of Southwestern University. Last month a new class was or- 
ganized, and Mr. S. J. Thomas, also a graduate of Southwestern 
University, was placed in charge. 


Washington (7'y.) School.—In July last Mr. John Ashcroft 
resigned his position as teacher to open a school for the deaf in 
Victoria, B. C. Mr. J. C. Watson, late of the Minnesota School. 
was appointed to the vacancy, but resigned shortly after the 
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opening of the present term to establish a similar school in the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada. Mr. C. O. Dantzer, a graduate 
of the Indiana Institution and of the National College, has beeu 
added to the corps of instructors. 

The new school building, designed for 150 pupils, was begun 
in April and is expected to be ready for occupancy next May. 
It consists of three stories and a basement. The material used 
is red brick with stone facings. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Phoebe J. Wright, 
of the corps of teachers, has been succeeded by Miss May Wil- 
liams, late of the Indiana Institution. 


Wisconsin School.—The fifth anniversary of the death of 
the late Mr. Z. G. McCoy was observed with appropriate exer- 
cises. Addresses were made by Mr. Murphy, Mr. Robinson, 
Mrs. Fiske, Miss Eddy, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Swiler, and others. 

E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dreams of the Deaf.—In the October Annals we quoted 
a statement from the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley to the effect that 
persons born deaf do not dream of hearing, and added that it 
corresponded with the results of an investigation of the same 
subject made by Mr. Greenberger a few years ago. The Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal cites the case of the Rev. Job Turner, a con- 
genital deaf-mute, who once dreamed of speaking, and, it would 
seem, of hearing his own speech. Mr. Turner, in December, 
1887, wrote in the Journal : 

Long ago, one night I dreamed that I was pleading for a murderer 
before a judge. Something awoke me, and I could well remember that I 
had spoken; but my room being dark, I postponed writing it until next 
morning. When I got up, unfortunately my law speech had dropped 


from my memory. J can, therefore, have as good an idea of speech as any 
one. 


Mr. and Mrs. Balis, of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
though (not being congenitally deaf) they do not come within 
the class Dr. Buckley referred to, are moved by his remarks to 
relate their own experiences. Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis writes: 
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The Annals of October has a short notice commenting upon dreams of 
the deaf. I see that deaf-mutes are more particularly referred to, but 
thought an experience of mine in 1873, when I was nine years of age, 
might prove of interest; moreover, it is the only time in all these years I 
have dreamed of sound in any form. 

A year had elapsed since the loss of my hearing, and I had not been 
made aware of my deafness, as it was hoped the afiliction was but tem- 
porary. All that time everything that the care of physicians and friends 
and the expenditure of wealth could accomplish had been done without 
success. My unconscious ability to read the lips of parents and friends 
had helped to keep me in ignorance of my affliction, and I had never 
realized my deafness to an extent to make me inquire into the quietness 
of the life about me; so the truth, when discovered, was a crushing blow. 
For days I would not speak ; for weeks I did not smile. All the light had 
gone out of my life, and my young heart would brood over its only and 
heavy trouble, refusing comfort and consolation of any kind. 

One Sunday afternoon my mother pointed out to me in my Bible the 
promise, ‘‘ The ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing.” It produced a great impression upon me, and all the after- 
noon and evening I repeated the words to myself. That night I indulged 
in a passionate fit of stormy and rebellious weeping, and finally sobbed 
myself to sleep. Suddenly I seemed to be awakened by a strong ray of 
light falling upon me from high above. The gloomy darkness of the room 
had changed to rolling clouds with brilliant silvery linings, and through 
a rift in them the clear blue of the sky was discernible; and forth from 
the blue and down through the rift in the clouds fell the wondrous shaft 
of light, flooding all objects about me. 

The broken space seemed to enlarge, and gradually there brok? in upon 
my long-sealed ears the softest and most melodious music, which increased 
in volume and sweetness each moment, and far surpassed anything I had 
ever heard. Watching and listening, awe-stricken, there appeared to come, 
floating gently down in the light, dim, undefined forms, and high above 
them appeared a glorious apparition surrounded by a dazzling light; and 
I heard a tender voice say, ‘‘ The ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, and 
the tongue of the dumbsing.” Then a peace as a benediction from above 
settled over my troubled heart. 

As I watched and listened the vision gradually vanished, the music grew 
faint and yet fainter, the light faded, the clouds rolled back, and I was 
alone again in the gloom and darkness of my room, but with a peace and 
quiet unknown to me for many a weary day. As Adelaide Proctor says in 


Lost Chord”: 
It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again ; 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand amen. 


Mr. James C. Balis writes: 


Do the deaf hear in their dreams? has interested me, and revives 
thoughts that have often passed through my mind before on that subject, 
for I have noted the peculiarity of deafness attendant upon my own 
dreams, in which I cannot recollect ever having heard the conversation 
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or any noises whatever. I am conscious of sounds. I know they are, 
i exist, attend; but I only know, do not hear them. 

Be I have essayed to versify my impressions, and enclose them as a con- 
tribution to your ‘ statistics” at least, if worthy of no more: 


DO I HEAR WHEN I DREAM? 


Do I hear, as I fathom sweet dreamland’s abyss ¢ 
¥ Do I hear, when, wingless, I soar ’mid its heights ¢ 
Or when, spurning the world, wafted free where [ list, 
Do I hear ?—’tis but silence my spirit delights ! 


As I float ’mid the stars, or career the profound, 
The immeasurable depths of the ethereal sea: 

As from planet to planet I leap with a bound,- 
Ever cycles of silence encompassing me ! 


An oblivion so deep that I pause in my flight, 
All attent, when a world ’pon another is sped ; 

And I list for the crash with a longing delight,— 
Naught is heard, not a sound, all is still, as the dead ! 


When to earth I return from a flight, ah! too brief ; 
With its phantoms and phantasies, pleasure and grief, 

And once more among mortals I move in my dream, 
Still that silence impends, as a pall, o’er the scene ! 


They are speaking and acting, they joy and they mourn, 
They change without end, as ’tis ever in dreamland ; 

But of joying or grieving, sweet cadence of song, 
Though I see and I know, to mine ear they are dumb. 


Then I turn once again with the longing unsated, 
And I think, as I dream, that ere long I'll awake ; 
Oblivion of silence in sound dissipated, 
Then rapturous music thro’ the barriers shall break ! 


Marriages of the Peaf:—Mr. Wines, in October last, ad- 
dressed the following circular to the heads of American Schools 
for the Deaf: 


Drar Sim: I have long been impressed with the belief that a record of 

all marriages of deaf-mutes in the United States would, if it should cover 

a sufficient period of time, prove of great value in the scientific resolution 

‘ of problems which are equally interesting and important to the deaf and 
to the general public. It has occurred to me that the superintendents of 

institutions for the deaf in the several States and Territories are very 

s likely to be informed whenever such a marriage takes place. If, there- 
2 fore, every superintendent would co-operate in the effort to establish such 
‘ a record, and make it complete and permanent, it might be done. I have 
decided to offer the columns of the International Record of Charities and 
Correction for this purpose, and to ask you whether you will aid in carrying 
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out the plan proposed. I append below a form which should be followed 
in every case, by the use of which it will be seen at a glance whether 
either of the parties is able to hear and speak, and, if not, whether he or 
she is a congenital or a semi-mute. This can easily be accomplished by 
making use of capitals for the congenital mutes, italics for the non-con- 
genitally deaf, and Roman letters for those able to bear and speak. 
Please let me hear from you as soon as convenient, since I desire to pub- 
lish the replies received. 

kes If you consent to furnish information respecting such marriages, I 
suggest that you attach this circular to the inside of your desk, or 
place it where it will serve as a perpetual reminder of your promise. “43a 

Iam, with great respect, your friend and servant, 
FREDERICK HOWARD WINES, 
Editor of the International Record. 
SPRINGFIELD, I[Lutnors, October 1, 1888. 


Form oF REcoRD OF MARRIAGE. 

October 1. At Boston, CHarues Smirn (Hartford). of New Haven, to 
Mary Jones (Northampton), of Boston. Address, New Haven. 

October 3. At Chicago, William Rrown (Delavan), of Milwaukee, to 
Julia Allen, of Chicago. Address, Milwaukee. 

The name of CuaRrLEs Smiru is printed in capitals to indicate that he is 
a congenital deaf-mute; those of Mary Jones and William Brown are in 
italics, because they are supposed to be non-congenitally deaf; and that 
of Julia Allen is in Roman letters, to show that she is not a deaf-mute. 

The institution at which any deaf-mute was educated should be indi- 
cated as shown, by including in parenthesis the name of the town in 
which it is situated. In case a deaf-mute has attended more than one 
institution both should be mentioned. Where more than one institution 
exists in the same place, the title of the institution should be given: for 
instance, ‘‘ New York Institution, New York.” 

The address or place where the newly married couple design making 
their residence should in all cases be stated, so that, if necessary, they 
can be written to, or their subsequent history traced. 

Remarks may be added. For example, the name of the officiating cler- 
gyman may be given; or the occupation of the groom; or the names of 
the parents of either party; or if either of the parties has been a teacher 
in an institution for the deaf, that fact may be stated; or any other fact 
of interest or importance. The most essential point is that none of the 
facts included in the formula given above shall be omitted, and especially 
that pains shall be taken to distinguish the congenital and non-congen- 
ital deaf-mutes from each other, and from persons not deaf, by the use of 
different type for each. 


As some of the replies received by Mr. Wines suggested 
that the American Annals of the Deaf was a more suit- 
able medium for the publication of the valuable statistics he 
proposed to collect than the International Record of Charities 
and Correction, he offered to transfer the whole scheme to us 
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provided we would undertake the work. We have accepted his 
offer, and shall endeavor to carry out his ingenious device to 
the best of our ability. Its success, however, will depend 
largely upon the co-operation of the principals and superin- 
tendents, for which we confidently hope. 


The Tendency to Exclusive Association.—The remarks in 
the article on ** Deaf-Mutes,” published in Buck’s *‘ Handbook of 
the Medical Sciences,” from which extracts were given in the 
Annals for July and October, 1888, relative to the tendency 
among the deaf to exclusive association with one another, have 
called forth several comments from some of the deaf-mute 
papers. In two or three instances the commentators have evi- 
dently misunderstood the purport of the remarks ; no unfavor- 
able criticism was made or implied, but simply the statement 
of what in all previous discussion of the subject had been ad- 
mitted as a fact by those who approved of the tendency in 
question, as well as by those who regretted it. But the editors 
of the Silent World and the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal now question 
the existence of the tendency. The Silent World says: 


A, 


While we do not question the motives of the author in making the 
statement under discussion, we do question its truth. The well-educated 
deaf known to us personally certainly do not exhibit any marked prefer- 
ence for the society of their kind. Many of them regard it as at once a 
duty and a privilege to do what they can for the advancement of those 
whose advantages have been less than their own. For this reason they 
mingle with them to some extent socially, and assist in conducting the so- 
cieties established for their improvement. Their preference is for the 
society of persons of intelligence and education equal to their own, and 
their inability to gratify this preference is one of the greatest trials inci- 
dent to their affliction, for even when assured of courteous treatment, 
they are chary of imposing upon those who can enjoy conversation through 
speech with persons quite as intelligent and well-informed as themselves, 
and who must therefore often regard writing and the manual alphabet as 
an imperfect and irksome mode of communication. 

Even as regards the uneducated and partly educated deaf, the state- 
ment that they are clannish is not wholly borne out by the facts. There 
are about 800 deaf in Philadelphia—some say 1,000. It is very rare 
to see more than forty or fifty of them at the entertainments gotten up 
for the class. By an extraordinary effort it might be possible to marshal 
two hundred of them. Even a large proportion of these should not be 
styled clannish, for the fact that they take the opportunity to meet old 
schoolmates once or twice a year does not necessarily mean that they 
prefer the society of the deaf to that of the hearing. 
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The Journal says: 


It is questionable whether the deaf-mutes avoid the society of hearing 
persons, as a general rule. They simply do not force themselves where 
they feel that their society would be uncongenial. Is there » deaf-mute 
of intelligence who has not experienced, when in a mixed society of hear- 
ing persons, the feeling that his presence was completely ignored? Inthe 
language of the élite, he felt that he was de trop. As in the case of the 
poor old deaf father of ‘‘ Wemmick,” in Dickens’ story of ‘‘ Great Ex- 
pectations,” some of the more sympathetic might *‘ tip him a nod” oc- 
casionally, just to keep him in good humor; but the general talk of the 
company must remain to the deaf-mute a matter of conjecture. Again, 
at deaf-mute entertainments, how many of the dear friends who deplore 
their clannish tendency make it a point to be on hand to associate with 
them? Unless complimentary tickets are lavishly distributed, the hearing 
attendance will be very small. Now, we know there are hundreds of deaf- 
mutes who would rejoice in the enlightening association of educated hear- 
ing persons, and if every good friend that deplores their so-called clan- 
nishness will endeavor to encourage such association by individual exam- 
ple, we warrant their advances will be met half way. 


And a graduate of the National College, who, when he was a 
student, mingled a good deal in the society of hearing persons 
and was a general favorite, says in a private letter : 


You will pardon me if I venture to disagree with you regarding the 
preference of the deaf for one another’s society. I refer to the well edu- 
cated, and not the partly educated, deaf. These former are now become 
so numerous that their cases can hardly be regarded as exceptions. In 
the city where I live there are about two dozen deaf men and women whom 
you might call educated. Inno instance do they mingle with the deaf as 
a class, except as a matter of duty. They would be happy to have the co- 
operation of men and women who can hear in educating and improving 
the condition of the less fortunate members of the class. This assistance, 
I am sorry to say, is either not given, or is given so grudgingly as to dis- 
courage frequent demands upon it. 

While these men and women do not mingle with the deaf, neither can 
it be said that they associate much with hearing people. ‘Their preference 
certainly lies in the latter direction, but it is one not easily gratified. I 
think you have little conception of the light in which the deaf are re- 
garded in most places outside of Washington. Their society is certainly 
not sought by those who can hear, and, while I concede that they, as 
being the ones who would benefit most from the association, should do 
the seeking, they should draw the line at the point beyond which they 
would sacrifice their self-respect. I have met but one person here who 
treats a deaf man or woman as an equal, and it is only as equals that 
ladies and gentlemen can have any social relations with one-another. I 
hope you will not attribute this statement to ‘ super-sensitiveness.” 
There are certain causes that have conspired to raise this barrier. I trust 
that it may some time be broken down, but at present it seems insurmount- 
able. 
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There is another reason for the exclusiveness of the deaf. They know 
that it must be irksome for tlose who can hear to converse by writing or 
the alphabet, and they shrink from imposing upon those whose sympathy 
for their misfortune leads them to attempt to lighten its weight. The 
cross having been imposed upon them, they prefer to bear it themselves 
rather than shift it upon others’ shoulders. 

The well-educated deaf men and women whom I know sufticiently well 
to speak of with certainty associate little either with those less intelligent 
than themselves, or with those as well informed. In the former case there 
is not the equality which is necessary to social relations, and in the latter 
there is too little range of choice for one to meet often with a kindred 
spirit. Outside of business relations they generally keep to themselves, 
and find in books the companionship that all spirits hunger for, and which 
their affliction prevents them from otherwise enjoying. 

While we think our friends whose comments we have given 
do not fully appreciate the willingness of hearing persons gen- 
erally to communicate with the deaf, if they only knew how to 
make the necessary advances, and perhaps are not aware of the 
efforts some of their hearing acquaintances make to show no 
distinction in their treatment of the deaf and the hearing, we yet 
believe there is a good deal of truth in what they say. Are not 
we hearing teachers—to bring the question right home—too 
apt to feel that when we have faithfully taught our classes we 
have fulfilled our duties in connection with the deaf, and by 
leaving our deaf fellow-teachers and other deaf acquaintances 
too much out of consideration in our social arrangements, do 
we not, in fact, foster a tendency which we are too ready to re- 
gard as an idiosyncracy of the deaf rather than as partly the 
result of our own neglect? Let us put the question to our con- 
sciences, brethren; and if the answer they give is not one of 
entire approval, let us begin the new year with a quiet endeavor 
to remove all suspicion on the part of our deaf friends by re- 
moving all possible occasion for it. 

Sneech-Reading.”—The term ‘“speech-reading” is some- 
times used as synonymous with the more common term “ lip- 
reading.” The latter has always seemed to us somewhat objec- 
tionable, since it is not from the motions of the lips alone that a 
deaf person understands what is said to him, but from the 
motions of the teeth, tongue, jaws, and cheeks as well. For 
this reason we have preferred the term “ speech-reading,” which 
is not open to this objection, and which, it seems to us, indicates 
with sufficient accuracy what it is that the deaf person reads 
from the lips, jaws, etc., of the one who speaks to him. Buta 
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friend, of whose judgment in such matters we have the highest 
opinion, writes : 

I do not like your phrase ‘‘ speech-reading.” You can read eyes, face, 
expression, and lips, but not ‘‘ speech” any more than you can read ‘‘ hear- 
ing.” But Ihave not the time to discuss such matters. 

Perhaps if our friend had taken time to explain his reasons 
more fully he would have convinced us of our error. We are still 
open to conviction ; but meanwhile it seems to us that as the 
Queen of England cau read the Watertoast Guzette, and in the 
Gazette can read the Hon. Elijah Pogram’s great ‘“ speech,” so 
the deaf person can read the “ eyes, face, expression, and lips” 
of his interlocutor, and in them or from them can read his in- 
terlocutor'’s “ speech.” 


How * Dumb” was Dropped.—The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of 
Nov. 15 has an editorial stating the supposed “ facts” as to the 
reason why the word “dumb” was dropped from the title of 
the Convention of American Instructors and from the title of 
the Annals. It says: 


The word ‘‘ dumb” was dropped from the title of the Annals because 
Miss Rogers, the then Principal of the Northampton (Mass.) Institution, 
—an institution wherein the ‘‘ pure oral” system obtains—wrote to the 
Committee having charge of the Annals, urging the elimiration of a word 
so objectionable to all who advocate the ‘ pure oral”? method of teach- 
ing. The result of Miss Rogers’ appeal to this Committee * * * was 
that Dr. E. A. Fay, in his report presented to the ‘‘ Eleventh Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf,” held at Berkeley, Cal., in 1886, 
recommended that they ‘‘ dispense with the unnecessary word ‘ dumb,’ 
which is objectionable to many of the parents and friends of the deaf.” 
In designating the Convention also, the word ‘‘dumb” was dropped, on 
motion of Dr. E. A. Fay, without any discussion whatever, unless the fol- 
lowing remarks by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet can be called a discussion. 


This statement ascribes unmerited honor both to Miss Rogers 
and to Mr. Fay, whose humble share in bringing about the de- 
sirable result was much less than the editor of the Jowrnal 


supposes. 

Miss Rogers’s part consisted merely in transmitting to the 
Standing Executive Committee of the Convention the resolu- 
tions of the Corporation of the Clarke Institution, of which she 
was then principal, urging that the change be made, and, as a 
member of the Executive Committee, expressing her approval 
of the proposed change. Neither the resolutions nor Miss 
Rogers’s letter, if we recollect rightly, contained any reference 
whatever to “the ‘pure oral’ method of teaching.” 
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Mr. Fay’s part consisted merely in recommending, in his re- 
port to the Executive Commitiee as editor of the Annals, that 
the word ‘“‘dumb” he dropped from the title of that periodical. 
This recommendation was entirely independent of the action of 
the Clarke Corporation transmitted by Miss Rogers. For several 
years the proposed change in the manner of speaking of the 
deaf as a class had been advocated by him, as well as by more 
eminent friends of the education of the deaf, especially Mr. 
Dudley, President of the Clarke Institution (to whom, as the 
first and most earnest advocate of the reform, the chief credit 
is due), Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. I. L. Peet, and others, and 
had already been adopted by the authorities of a large number 
of schools, manual and combined, as well as oral. It was evi- 
dent that the members of the profession, as a whole, desired 
the change, and the great Convention seemed a fitting occasion 
for them to express their desire in a formal manuer. 

The Executive Committee, after due consideration of the pro- 
posed change, voted to recommend it to the Convention, and 
did so in their Report. The motion for its adoption was not 
made by Mr. E. A. Fay, but by a distinguished member of the 
profession of whom he has the honor sometimes to be spoken 
of as the son and sometimes as the father, but to whom, though 
distantly related by blood, he is much more closely allied by 
friendship, Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford. 

There was no attempt nor desire to suppress discussion of the 
subject in the Convention. The hour was late, two more papers 
were to be read and discussed that afternoon, and there were 
questions in “the question box” to be answered. If no one 
but President Gallaudet made remarks on the subject, it was 
probably because the sentiments he expressed met with general 
approval, and further remarks were regarded as unnecessary. 

The usual opportunity for discussion of the motion was of- 
fered; no one responded; Dr. Gillett put the motion to the 
Convention, and it was carried unanimously. 


“Sound Blindness.”—The American Journal of Psychology 
for August, 1888, contains the following interesting account of 
experiments in the Boston public schools made by Sara E. 
Wiltse : 


In March last the writer of this note received a clipping from Science on 
‘‘Sound Blindness,” with a marginal note from Dr. G. 8. Hall, saying: 
‘*Can you look into this subject?” Permission to enter the public schools 
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for the purpose was granted by the Boston School board, and, standing 
on the teacher’s platform, the following words were pronounced, after 
testing the pitch and loudness of voice by a few words addressed to the 
master, who stood at the opposite side of the room: ultramarine, altruistic, 
frustrate, ultimatum, ululate. Alcibiades. and unaugmented were the first 
words used. ‘Time was given between the pronunciation of each for the 
slowest pupil to write it upon a slip of paper, words being repeated as 
often as required, some of them having been clearly pronounced five suc- 
cessive times. In the Latin School, 259 boys whose ages range from 12 to 
20 years were given this test, 84 of whom made corresponding mistakes in 
the vowel sounds, their papers showing, ¢. g., altra-marine, ultruistic, fros- 
trate, altimatum, elulate, olulate, ululate, and unolmented. Alcibiades 
suffered the least, probably on account of familiarity with the name. 

At this stage of the investigation, Dr. Clarence Blake, the distinguished 
aurist of Boston, was consulted, who gave a much better list of test words, 
viz., fan, log, long, pen, dog, pod, land, few, and cat. The 84 pupils who 
confused the vowel sounds in the polysylables were seated in their various 
places in the front row, while the observer stood at the back of the room, 
pronouncing these monosyllables but once, the pupils having had notice 
of this arrangement that they might give instant attention. Only 4 of the 
84 spelled all these monosyllables correctly, their papers showing than, 
thank, fanned, clam, thang, and fam, with several blanks in place of fan ; 
glove, clog, lug, love, land, long, knob, for log ; lung, lown, lone, lawn, 
lamb, log, loud, and lamp, for long ; penned, pan, paint, hen, and ten, for 
pen; dove, dug, and dot, for dug ; hour, heart, hog, hod, hard, fod, thod, 
fog, bog, pug, part, plot, pard, long, and bog, for pod ; lamb, lend, lamp, 
lambed, blend, hen, and can, for /and ; frew, fuse, pew, and pen, for 
few ; cat having been understood in every instance. A final and indi- 
vidual test with an aurist’s tuning fork was now given the 80 pupils who 
failed in correct hearing of these words, Dr. Blake kindly supplying the 
fork (C 562 v. s.) and directing its use; the fork was struck with a rub- 
ber-covered hammer, the pupil standing twelve feet away with his back 
toward the observer. Two cases of deafness were found, but these were 
known to the teacher, though not to the master. Several doubtful cases 
appeared which were given the benefit of the doubt, it not being practicable 
to refer them to a specialist, and the atmosphere of that day being so 
damp that the instrument gave uncertain sounds. 

In the English High School of Boston, 223 boys between the ages of 13 
and 18 were tested with the polysyllables, 105 of whom made mistakes 
corresponding to those already noted. Of the 105, 92 misspelled from one 
to four of the monosyllables, the errors being in general a repetition of 
those made in the Latin School in which pupils are received prior to 
graduation from Grammar School, while all English High School pupils 
are graduates of grammar departments. 

In the Comins Grammar School, 530 pupils between the ages of 8 and 
14 were tested with the monosyllables, only 34 of whom spelled all the 
words correctly. The following tables are based upon the work done in this 
school, because the opportunities were such as to give fairer results, the 
same room being used for every pupil tested, and the test words given to 
classes of 16 only, there being no other pupils in the room and no outside 
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distractions; with the tuning fork first used there were unavoidable vari- 
ations of weight in the stroke, dependent upon the mental and physical 
conditions of the observer, and Dr. Blake kindly furnished another, to be 
differently manipulated. Five children were found who could not hear 
this tone twelve feet away, and in neither case had the teachers or master 
suspected the existence of any disorder of the ear. Two of these were 
among the brightest in the room, and were seated farthest from their 
teachers ; the others were supposed to be dull and inattentive. After the 
discovery of deafness, these pupils were particularly observed by their 
teachers, and the bright ones were found to have the habit of closely 
watching the face of any one speaking, bending to the right or left dur- 
ing dictation exercises in order not to lose sight of the lips. 

For fan, 7 different words and 2 blanks were given, the blanks indicat- 
ing that the pupil entirely failed to understand the word, and the figures 
following each word indicating the number of times it was used; than 5; 
fair 4; thank 3; fell 2: clams, fang, and sam, each once. 

For log, 17 words and ten blanks were given: love 65: flog 3; dog 3: 
cock 2; long, lo, lack, lawl, lord, lull, lock, lough, loud, lode, glove, bog, 
and bare, each once. 

For long, 14 words and 11 blanks were given; lawn 4; log 3; loan 3; 
lamb 2: alarm, arm, kong, lung, lant, length, lul, love, lone, and laugh, 
each once. 

For pen, 18 words and 12 blanks were given: hen 48; pan 47; hand 
13: ham 5; pain 4; pine 3; pail 3; head 2; paper, paint, pear, pland, 
can, han, land, ream, ten, and then, each once. 

Six words and one blank were given for dog: dug 3; dove 3: dod, dol- 
lie, God, and dull, each once. 

For pod, 51 words and 64 blanks were given: hog 85; hod 36; pog 26: 
hard 25; park 10; have 5: fog 6; pond 5; hot 4; cod4; pug 4; hollow 
3; path 3; pot3; pob3; pop 3; log 3; pual 3; heart 2; hug 2; prove 
2; papa 2; dod 2; long 2: tog 2; hove, hoe, hawk, hoved, hoad, hoge, 
hart, half, hord, hope, hub, hark, hood, pawd, parg, palm, pant, paw. 
parm, pok, pout, pard, bong, cot, tod, and of, each once. 

For land, 14 words and 12 blanks were given: lamb 42; lion 4; lamp 
3; light 2; lank 2; lame 2; lamps, lung, line, light, lend, lampt, lade, 
and plant, once. 

For few, 11 words and ten blanks were given: flew 4; pew 2;; fillt, 
form, fill, furyon, frew, fug, huge, pill, and pail, once. 

Five words and no blanks were given for cat: catch, cans, cap, kept, 
kait. 

The logographic value of letters being modified by those which precede 
or follow them, the mistakes made will be arranged as they occur in the 
words given. 

F labial, in fan, was understood as : c hard palatal 1; s aspirate 1; th 
lingual 8. A short: e short 2. N lingual: 1 lingual 1; m labial nasal 1; 
ms1; ng1; nk1l. 

Pen.—P labial: c hard palatal 1; 1 lingual 1; r liquid 1; t lingual 1; 
h aspirate 69. Eshort: e long 1; ishort 2; i long 3; a long 9; a short 
69. N liquid: t lingual 1; r liquid 2; 1 liquid 1; m labial nasal 6; d 
lingual 17. 
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Land.—L liquid: pl 2. Ashort: ushort1; eshort 1; along3; ilong 
8. N liquid: ng 1; m labial nasal 49. D lingual: k palatal 2; p labial 
4; t lingual 6; escaping the ear entirely, as in lion, line, etc., 4. 

Dog.—D lingual: g palatal 1. Oshort: ushort 7. G palatal: v labio- 
dental 1; 1 liquid 2; d lingual 2. 

Log.—U liquid: gl1; f13; ¢ palatal hard 2; b labial 2; dlingual 4. O 
short: a broad 1; ou 1; ¢ short 2; olong 2; u short 68. G palatal: 1 liquid 
2; d lingual 3; k palatal 4; v labio-dental 66. 

Long.—UL liquid: all; ar 1; gl 2; k palatal1. O short: u short 1; e 
short 1; a medial 2; a short 3; a broad 5; olong 5. Ng: f labio-dental 
1; 1 liquid 1; t dental 1; v labio-dental 1; g palatal 3; nliquid 7; th 
added 1. 

Pod.—P labial: b labial 1; d lingual 2; c hard 5; f labio-dental 6; t 
aspirate 6; 1 liquid 7; h aspirate 171; no consonant before o once. O 
short : oo in hood 1; ou in pout 1; u long 3; o long 6; u short 7; a broad 
7; ashort 12. D lingual: g soft 1; f labio-dental 1; m liquid 2; th3; p 
labial 3; b labial 4; ng 4; 1 liquid 5; v labio-dental 7; k palatal 13; t 
dental 17; g hard 132; open vowel 6. 

Few.—F labio-dental: h aspirate 1; p labial 4. Ew: a long 1; 0 short 
1; ushort 2; i short 3; vowelsound preceded by] liquid 1, and by r 1; 
succeeded by g hard 1, by g soft 1, and by 1 4. 

Cat.—C palatal: h aspirate 1. A short; e short 1. ‘IT dental: p labial 
1; ns1; preceded by p 1, and succeeded by ch1. * * * 

As a matter of course, such tests lack mathematical accuracy, but great 
pains was taken, and much private practice made the pronunciation as 
nearly exact and even as it would be likely to be under any circumstances. 
The work was experimental, the path unbroken ; better methods will un- 
doubtedly be devised and more surprising results obtained. 

One circumstance is not without suggestiveness. A child seven years 
old,with peculiarly abnormal development, was pronounced feeble-minded 
by examining physicians, but was retained in the kindergarten, where it 
received especial attention and made marked improvement. Dr. Blake 
kindly examined the child and found that early trouble with the inner ear 
had occasioned a period of deafness which had arrested mental develop- 
ment. The child is to be sent to the School for Deaf-Mutes to learn the 
use of his vocal organs, instead of the School for Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren, the ear meanwhile to receive such treatment as the disorder indi- 
cates. 


It would be an interesting experiment for some of our artic- 
ulation teachers to test the speech-reading powers of their 
pupils with the same words, and compare the results with those 
above described. 


The Correlation of the Senses.—The following item, which 
we find in an exchange credited to the Medical Press and 
Circular, has a bearing upon the correlation of the senses of 
sight and hearing : 
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A curious phenomenon was recently related by M. D’Arsonval before the 
French Academy of Medicine. After gazing for a few seconds on an are 
light of intense brilliancy, he suddenly became deaf, and remained so for 
nearly an hour and a half. Surprised and somewhat alarmed in the first 
instance, but reassured by the disappearance of the symptoms, he repeated 
the experiment with the same result. When only one eye was exposed to 
the light no marked effect was produced. : 


The Sixth Conference.— Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent 
of the Mississippi Institution, has issued the following circular 
relative to the Proceedings of the Sixth Conference of Ameri- 
can Principals : 

Circumstances over which I had no control have delayed the publishing 
of the Proceedings of the Sixth Conference toa very late day. Iam glad 
to say, however, that the work is now being rapidly done, and I am assured 
by the printer that they will be ready for distribution early next month. 

A copy will be sent to the executive officer or head of each Institution 
and Day-School; to each teacher in the literary department of each Insti- 
tution or School supported by State or Government appropriation ; to each 
Institution ; and to each Institution paper. 

If your Institution is supported by the State or Government, please in- 
form me by return mail the number of teachers or professors in the literary 
department. ‘There will be afew extra copies, which can be had for thirty 
cents, including postage. Those directly connected with the education of 
the deaf, and not mertioned above, will have the preference when orders 
for extra copies are filled. 


Church Work.—All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Henry Winter Syle, Rector, was consecrated on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 8. 1888, by Bishop Whittaker, who was assisted in 
the services by Mr. Syle, the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, and all 
the other prominent clerical workers among the deaf of the 
Episcopal Church, as well as several Philadelphia clergymen. 
The sermon, which was preached by the Rev. Dr. John Andrews 
Harris, included an historical sketch of the church, and a con- 
sideration of the validity of the sacraments where consecration 
is not effected by vocal utterance. Mr. Syle was the first deaf 
man ever ordained as a clergyman for the deaf, and now his 
church is the first in America to have an edifice exclusively for 
the use of the deaf. We congratulate him heartily on the 
happy results of his faithful, wise, and devoted labors. 

On the following Monday the Fifth Conference on Church 
Work among the Deaf was held in the church. Papers were read 
and discussed on “ The use of Hymns in Sign Services,” by the 
Rev. John Chamberlain ; “‘ Minor Matters,” by the Rev. Anson 
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T. Colt ; “Church Work among the Deaf in Europe,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet; “The Desirability of Agreement on a 
Uniform Sign Rendering of Important Parts of the Services,” 
by the Rev. J. M. Koehler; ‘‘ The Need of Means to keep Can- 
didates for Orders at Theological Seminaries,” by the Rev. A. 
W. Mann. 

At Belfast, Ireland, a new mission hall in connection with the 
Mission to the Adult Deaf was opened at 7 Fisherwick Place, 
Nov. 9, 1888. Mr. Francis Maginn is the missionary, and Miss 
Tredennick, who for twenty years has devoted her life to the 
welfare of the deaf, lady superintendent. The hall contains a 
reading-room, a recreation-room, and a lecture-room. 

The London Sunday Words contains in its October number 
an illustrated article on “St. Barnabas Church for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” accompanied by a biographical sketch and portrait of 
the rector, the Rev. James W. A. Sturdee. St. Barnabas Church 
is situated on Evelyn street, Deptford. The corner-stone was 
laid May 13, 1882, and the church was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle in June, 1883. There are morning and even- 
ing services on Sunday, and a Bible Class is held in the after- 
noon. The Church is entirely free from debt. 


Reports Received.—We have received reports of the follow- 
ing schools since the publication of the last number of the An- 
nals; Arkansas, Clarke, Groningen (Netherlands), Kansas, 
London Oral Association, New South Wales, Pennsylvania, 
Skara (Sweden), Texas, Utah. 


The Census of 1890.—The Sixth Conference of Principals of 
American Institutions for the Deaf adopted the Standing Exec- 
utive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf as the Standing Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence, and instructed this Committee to endeavor to effect a 
reform in the method of taking the United States Census of the 
Deaf in 1890, with a view of securing fuller and more accurate 
statistics than have heretofore been obtained. For this purpose, 
moreover, the Conference associated Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
and Mr. Frederick Howard Wines with the Committee. Presi- 
dent Gallaudet will call a meeting of the Committee to consider 
the subject early in January, but meanwhile Dr. Bell, fearing 
Congress may establish some inflexible rules for the Census be- 
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fore the Committee acts, has addressed a communication on his 
individual responsibility to Senator Hale, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Census, in which, after some introductory re- 
marks on the results of the Census of 1880, especially with 
reference to the relative increase of the deaf, the blind, the 
idiotic and the insane within recent years as compared with the 
general population of the United States, and to deafness as 
caused by the marriage of the deaf with the deaf, he urges 
“the importance of examining in the next Census the marital 
relations of persons of these classes and the extent to which 
their defects have been inherited by their offspring.” He also 
makes the following excellent suggestions, which we hope will 
be adopted for the Census of 1890: 


Accuracy of enumeration will be promoted by eliminating from the 
Census schedules (as far as may be possible) every question that could 
wound the feelings of parents and friends of afflicted persons. For ex- 
ample, if the enumerator approached the subject of defects by asking 
whether the persons enumerated were perfect in sight, hearing, mind, and 
body, he would be more likely to secure the info: mation desired than if 
he asked a fond mether whether her child was ‘ blind,.deaf and dumb, 
idiotic, iusane, maimed, crippled, bedridden, or otherwise disabled.” 

There are degrees in every defect, and the lesser forms are more capable 
of amelioration than the graver. Classification under the graver forms 
tends to the exclusion of the lesser from the returns; but classification 
under the lesser forms would include the graver and be less objectionable 
to friends. so that evasions would be fewer and the returns more accurate 
and complete. For example: the blind, deaf, idiotic, insane, maimed, 
crippled, bedridden, and otherwise disabled, would all be returned under 
the head of defects of sight, hearing, mind, or body; but the converse 
would not necessarily be true. 

The returns should include all persons laboring under disabilities of 
sight, hearing, mind, or body, of sufficient magnitude to prevent education 
in ordinary schools, lessen wealth-producing power, and incapacitate for 
military service. 

The deaf and the blind should be grouped into a sub-class by themselves 
and separated as much as possible from the otber special classes, be- 
cause they are enumerated chiefly for educational purposes, whereas the 
others need eleemosynary care or restraint. 

Public establishments for purely educational purposes should be classi- 
fied as ‘‘ schools,” and not as ‘“‘asylums.” They should be included in 
statistics relating to the general education of the people, and excluded 
from those relating to charitable institutions. * * * 

The term ‘‘ deaf and dumb” is not ouly objectionable in itself, but is 
incorrect, because it classifies those belonging to this class as laboring un- 
der a double disability instead of asingle one. * * * 

In the census of 1880 all persons who lost hearing before they reached 
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the age of sixteen years are classified as “‘ deaf and dumb,” whether they 
could speak or not. This incorrect and very objectionable classification 
leads to evasion and inaccurate returns. 

Dumbness by itself is nota defect calling for enumeration in the census 
(unless, indeed, for statistical purposes and the determination of causes) ; 
for defective speech alone is not a disability that prevents instruction in 
ordinary schools. It does not materially lessen wealth-producing power, 
nor does it incapacitate the person for military service. 

Persons who have not studied the subject generally fail to realize that 
deaf-mutes should be classified among the deaf and nut among the dumb, 
and enumerators can hardly be expected to follow the classification. 

For the sake of accuracy in the returns, therefore, it would be well to 
make defective speech a subject of inquiry in the primary schedule relat- 
ing to population. The dumb who are deaf, and the dumb who are idiotic, 
will appear on supplementary schedules relating to the deaf or the feeble- 
minded; and the dumb whoare deficient in neither mind nor hearing need 
have no special schedule of inquiry. 

Special schedules relating to all the special classes (except the dumb) 
should be prepared with the assistance of experts of two kinds, viz: 
specialists who have studied the causes of the defects, and teachers who 
are familiar with the special methods of instruction necessary. 

The gravity of the disabilities resulting from deafness can be ascertained 
from two elements : 

(1) The age or period of life at which deafness occurred; and, 

(2) The degree of deafness (whether total or partial). 

The former element is the more important of the two; fora slight de- 
fect of hearing in an infant results in graver disabilities than total deaf- 
ness occurring in adult life. For example, in the case of the deaf infant 
the defect interferes with the acquisition of language through the ear and 
the child remains dumb. His thoughts are carried on without words, so 
that a mental condition exists which isabnormal. His ignorance is so 
great as to be appalling, for his mind is deprived of everything that other 
people have ever heard of or read about that is not derived directly from 
their own observation. Without special instruction such children grow 
to adult life with all the passions of men and women, but without the 
restraining influences that spring from a cultivated understanding. 

Persons who become deaf in adult life have no greater disability than 
the defect itself; but where deafness occurs in childhood, incidental dis- 
abilities arise which are greater than the natural defect. But because 
they are incidental, and not natural, they are capable of amelioration, and 
even complete removal, by suitable instruction in special schools. Hence 
the very great importance of a correct enumeration of the young deaf 
children. 

In the primary schedule relating to population the special classes 
should be grouped together under the head of ‘ physical and mental con- 
dition,” instead of under ‘“ health,” as was done in 1880. 

The following form is suggested for incorporation in the primary sched- 
ule relating to population : 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CONDITION, 


CONDITION OF— 


The Mind. The Body. 


The Senses, 
Is the person [on the day of the 
enumerator’s visit] sick or tempo- 
rarily disabled, so as to be unable 
to attend to ordinary business or 
duties ? 
If so, what is the sickness or 
disability ? 


of persons 5 or more 
years of age. 


| 

| Speech { 
Mental Development. 
Mental Health. 
Bodily Condition, 
Bodily Health. 


| 
| 
| 


The enumerator should be instructed to ask : 

(a) Whether the person has perfectly normal sight, hearing, and 
speech; whether the mind is normally developed and in a healthy condi- 
tion, and whether the bodily condition is normal and the general health 
good. If the answer is ** Yes,” the enumerator should indicate the reply 
by a horizontal mark (—) placed in the proper column; if ‘ No,” by a 
mark sloping from right to left (//), and if the question is not answered 
in a satisfactory and reliable manner, the column should be left blank. 

(>) If the physical or mental condition is reported as ‘‘ not perfectly 
normal” (,“), the enumerator should then inquire whether the disability 
is sufficiently great to prevent instruction in an ordinary school, to in- 
terfere with the acquisition of a suitable means of livelihood, and to in- 
capacitate for military service. If the answer is ‘‘ Yes,” he should change 
the negative mark (/) into a cross (><), and proceed to putthe interroga- 
tories contained in the supplementary schedule relating to the special 
class of defect noted. 

As the supplementary schedules should be prepared with the assistance 
of specialists, it may perhaps not be advisable for me at the present time 
to refer to the details, excepting so far as to say that inquiries should be 
instituted relating to the causes of defects and their inheritance by off- 
spring. The marital relations of the deaf, the blind, the idiotic, and the 
insane should be noted and the results tabulated. The total number of 
children born to them should be recorded, and the number who died young. 
The record should also note the number of defective and normal offspring. 

In examining the ancestry of deaf-mutes I have had occasion to consult 
the original population schedules of former censuses, which are preserved 
in the Department of the Interior, and I have found little difficulty in 
tracing the families backward from census to census in the male line of 
ascent. If the name of the father had been given in former censuses, it 
might now be possible for genealogical experts to trace from these records 
the American ancestry of every person now living in the United States in 
every branch, for the name of the father would give the maiden name of 
females. I therefore suggest that in the Census of 1890 the father’s name 
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should be noted in that part of the schedule that relates to the nativity of 
the parents, so that the people of the United States may leave to their de- 
scendants genealogical records from which their full ancestry may at any 
future time be ascertained. 


Miss Fuller's Charts.—On page 37 of the present number of 
the Annals Miss Fuller’s recently published articulation charts 
are mentioned. Since that page was printed we have had the 
opportunity of seeing the charts themselves, and can commend 
them highly as adapted to be of great service to all articulation 


teachers. 
E. A. F. 
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